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TEXAS FEVER. 





Kesuhs of the Experiments in Progress at 
the Chicago Stock Yards. 


The debated question as to whether Texas 
eattle, apparently healthy, can communicate 
a fatal disease to northern cattle which 
eome in contact with them, or pass over 
ground upon which the Texans have been 
pastured, is being tested in a practical way 
at the Chicago stock yards. On July 13th 
five native cattle were placed in a pen pre- 
viously occupied by Texas cattle. They ap- 
peared to maintain their health and flesh 


wu August Sth, when symptoms aft Te-«8o 
fever began ta he --eurrested. The next 


day one of them died and another was 
killed, and on Friday of last week the re- 
maining three died. An examination of the 
dead eattle showed the bladder filled with 
bloody virus, the kidneys highly inflamed 
and discolored, and slightly gangrenous, 
and the spleen of the stomach enlarged and 
inflamed. These are unmistakable signs of 
Texas or splenic fever. Another experiment 
was commenced July 20th. Some native 
cattle were placed ina pen with ten Texans. 
At the end of a week the Texans were taken 
out. The object was to see if a week’s con- 
tact is enough to transmit the infection. 
The native cattle used in this experiment 
do not as yet show any signs of the disease. 
These experiments were undertaken at the 
instance of the National Cattle Growers’ 
Association, which has appointed a special 
committee to take charge of the cattle. Of 
this committee Mr. H. H. Hinds, of Stanton, 
Montcalm Co., is chairman, and is giving 
the work his personal attention. 

The results so far reached have induced the 
proprietors of the stock yards to make a 
tadical change in the manner in which cat- 
tle are handled there during the season when 
this disease prevails. During the summer 
season all Texas cattle will be kept penned 
by themselves, and in pens only used for 
them. It has been clearly proved that a 
fence is sufficient to prevent the disease 
from spreading, but that a pasture contami- 
nated by Texans will communicate the dis- 
ease to northern cattle until the frosts of 
autumn kill out the germs of disease. Texas 
cattle themselves are never affected by the 
disease unless they are taken back to their 
native home after being in the north six 
months or more. 

There is one other point the committee 
should investigate thoroughly, and that is 
whether northern cattle affected with the 
disease are liable to spread the contagion. 
It is believed by those who have had experi- 
ence with the disease that its power to 
Spread ceases with the Texans, and that 
northern cattle do not spread the disease. 
Ina dispatch from Chicago it is said that 
the greatest danger is that native stock cat- 
tle may contract the disease while kept in 
Texan pens and after being sold and taken 
Into the country spread the contagion. We 
do not believe there is any danger to be ap- 
brehended from that source, as all experienee 
% far is conclusively against northern cattle 
Spreading the disease. 
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Wy Woot 1s Low.—Coates Brothers, 
of Philadelphia, veteran wool dealers, give 
the following reasons for the present low 
Price of wool: (1) The low values of com- 
Peting foreign wools; (2) the low values ot 
Competing foreign goods; (3) the inequali- 
ties of the goods tariff in the United States; 
(4) the rulings of the Treasury Department 
On the subject of “* waste” and “tops”; (5) 
Wools are imported as carpet wools, at 2c 
and Se duty, of which @ large portion are 
wed for other purposes than carpets; (6) 
scoured carpet wools entered by the Treas- 
ury Department merely as ‘‘ washed"? weols; 
(7) the influence of the Mills bill. 





THE KIND OF HOGS TO RAISE. 





We have received from Mr. James Chees- 
man, of Toronto, Ont., a small pamphlet 
on **The Swine Industry,’”’ devoted largely 
toa discussion of what is the most profitable 
hog to raise. The writer dedicates this 
pamphlet to the ‘‘ patrons of Ontario’s 752 
cheese-factories and 50 creameries, and 
every Canadian farmer who keeps a pig for 
family pork and bacon.’”’ In discussing the 
question the writer frankly favors the Im- 
proved Yorkshire, and he publishes a num- 
ber of communications from English and 
Canadian provision dealers to support the 
plea he makes for this breed. These letters, 
some of them from leading American pack- 
ing houses, are of interest as showing the 
kind of hog now in request by them, and 
therefore the most salable. Armour & Co., 
of Chicago, write, under date of June 23d: 

“ For the English market we prefer light 
thin hogs, averaging 160 to 180 lbs. Age 
from 6 to 8 months. The shrinkage on 
these hogs would be 20 to 22 per cent from 
live to dead. It is very difficult to 
get them lean enough, especially at the 
present time. The average cost for our hogs 
for the year 1887 was about $5 25.’ 

That light hogs have commanded the best 
prices for the past three years is certain, 
and that the supply is not equal to the de- 
mand is also acertainty. The following let- 
ter from J. Wheeler Bennett & Co., of Lon- 
don, Eng., also dated June 23d, and ad- 
dressed to a Toronto packing house, is also 
of interest: 

**I most cheerfully accord my co-opera- 
tion for the development of hog rearing in 
Canada. There is neither bacon or sides 
coming to London like the genuine article 
of Canada. You have the country, the 
room, and perseverance; and all the farmer 
wants to be taught is that nothing pays like 
rearing hogs of the right kind—the bacon 
class. If he would geta tip-top price he 
should sell two litters a year. The bacon 
size pig need only be six months old with 
proper attention to feeding. You know 
what England needs; a long lean yet well 
fed fleshy side, cutting full of lean, and the 
improved Large Yorkshire breed is the ani- 
mal for our market.’’ 

Messrs. Wm. Davies & Co., of Toronto, 
Ont., in a letter written in July, say: 

‘*We have been actively engaged in the 
business of packing and curing for export, 
as well as for home trade, for upwards of 
30 years, and therefore should be in a posi- 
tion to express an opinion on whit is want- 
ed both abroad and at home. While a few 
years ago the demand was almost entirely 
for heavy fat pork, the public taste seems 
to have undergone « complete chee. rw" 
demand ts now almost exclusively for light 
fleshy meat. We have been preaching from 
this text for the last ten years, but with only 
partial success. As a consequence Cana- 
dian farmers not thinking attention to this 
matter worth their while, other countries 
such as Germany, Denmark and {reland 
are fast driving Canadian and American 
bacon out of the English market. During 
the year 1887 we slaughtered 63,457 hogs. 
Owing to the indifference of the Canadian 
farmer to this department of agriculture, 
more than halt of this number were obtained 
on the other side of theline. When buying 
hogs in the markets of the United States, 
we have no difficulty, owing to the large 
number regularly on sale, in picking out 
exactly the class that suits our purpose. Of 
this kind we purchased last year, 33,113. 
They averaged 176 Ibs., and cost laid down 
here $5.19 per hundred pounds. Their 
yield was 78 per cent dressed weight. Our 
Canadian purchases consisted of 26 244 
prime hogs, between 140 and 200 Ibs. Tney 
averaged 1743¢ lbs. and coast $5.25 per hun- 
dred pounds. In order to secure these we 
were compelled to take 4,100 unsuitable 
hogs, the objection to them being that they 
were either too heavy or too light, half fed 
or rough. These averaged 22314 Ibs. and 
cust 4.473¢ per hundred pounds. 

**We call your attention to the faet that 
our American purchases, including ail 
charges, cost six to seven cents per hun- 
dred less than did our Canadian purchases 
of prime hogs. Also that outside weights 
and culls averaged 77 cents per hundred 
lbs. less than the prime. We find that our 
Canadian hogs yield 77 per cent only, or 
one per cent less than American. The rea 
son for this is that our farmers have not got 
the proper breed of hogs. If they will get 
the right breed and give them the proper 
attention, both as to care and feed, in six 
months from birth they will be just what 
the popular demand requires, 160 Ibs. tu 170 
ivs., which is more ecouomical to feed, and 
will yield quite as well, or better, than 
American hogs do. The difference in cost 
of feeding the wrong breed over the right 
one is probably one cent a pound on the 
pork, so that it is of the utmost importance 
that the best breed obtainable be chosen at 
the beginning. Every pound of pork made 
by the farmer after 170 ibs. per hog means 
less profit. The time taken to produce a 
marketa»le pig governs the profit on pig 
feeding. Hogs below 160 lbs. mean a rel- 
ative reduction in the price, and therefore 
less profit to the farmer.”’ 


While we cannot altogether agree with 
Mr. Cheesman in his opinion that the Large 
Yorkshire is the only breed that fills all the 
requirements of a first-rate bacon hog, the 
information he has gathered in his little 
pamphlet is of great value to both swine 
breeders and farmers. It shows that there 
has been within the past ten or twelve years 
a radical change in the character of the 
hogs demanded by consumers, The trade 
in cut meats has became so important that 
packers must have the style of hog most 
suitable for that class of meat, The old 
style hog, with a weight of 500 or 600 Ibs., 
is becoming a thing of the past, and the 
bacon hog must take his place. Let breed- 
ers and feeders make a note of this fact and 
arrange to supply the market with the style 
of hog which wiil not only meet the views 


of packers but give the largest financial re- 
turns. 
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John Taylor & Co., pork-packers and cattle 
dealers of Trenton, N. J., have suspended 
business, short in their accounts $300,000. 
The failure was brought on by the great de- 
cline in wool, the tirm both buying wool and 
handling from 15,000 to 20,000 sheep-skins 
daily, although the business had been curtatl- 
ed one-half and a number of workmen dis- 
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USEFUL FARM TOOLS. 





It has become necessary for the farmer to 
possess himself with a good degree of 
Stamina and fixedness of purpose, to with- 
stand the importunities of salesmen who 
perambulate the country, selling imple- 
ments of various kinds for various purposes. 
There is scarcely a farmer in the country 
who has not some farm tool leaning in his 
tool house, not so valuable as the room it 
occupies, that was purchased on the repre- 
sentation of its merits by a lccal or travel- 
ing dealer, at a price entirely out of pro- 
portion to its real value. Every year some 
old, discarded, impractical principle is 
worked over, and comes out as a new device 
to deceive a new lot of customers. A rotary 
harrow, or a plow with a wheel for a land- 
side, or a revolving dise mouldboard, or the 
plow mounted on wheels with a spring seat 
for the driver—anything that will furnish 
a talking pvint to sell the tool. There are 
some farmers in every community, wel] 
known to all the implement dealers, who 
have a constitutional weakness for possess- 
ing the ‘latest improvements.’? These 
men get a good deal of cheap puffing for 
their ‘‘ enterprise’? by these same dealers, 
who repeat the praises bestowed upon the 
new implement, and set their opinions up as 
incontrovertible doctrine at every opportu- 
nity. Thas the unwary are caught with 
their name toan order for the new novelty. 

A farmer needs tools in numbers, to cor- 
respond to the number of teams required to 
ran the farm, as it is large or small. Farm- 
ing with one team requires two plows—a 
large and a small size. When three horses 
are used the large plow will be needed, but 
for stubble ground, and allsoil except sod I 
prefer the light plow and two _ horses. 
Plows have been perfected so that like sew- 
ing machines and printing presses, they all 
do good work. Their adjustment should be 
looked into. The wheel should run under 
the beam, or what is better be loose and in- 
terchangeable. The axle certainly should 
be a separate piece from the standard, so 
that the line of direction can be trained to 
suit the course, whichever way the beam is 
swung. The clevis should have several 
holes so that the evener can be hitched high 
or low to avoid riding the wheel too hard. 
The jvinter should have, besides the up and 
down, a sidewise movement, an adjustible 


pitch, so that it can be made to clear itsel¢ 
acoder all circumstances. I seldom see a 


plow ruuning that does not need adjasting 
in some of its parts to do good work, or to 
run easy for the team. I have never yet 
seen a plow on wheels that could do all that 
wa3 required of it, and I don’t believe one 
can be constructed that will. For instance, 
it one wishes to begin in the center ofa 
field, it needs more intelligent force than 
wheels or a team can furnish, to do a satis- 
factory job. I take it thera is no gain to 
the farmer in the use of the sulky plow, 
unless he is a cripple, and no more should 
be made than is sufficient to supply those 
unfortunates with one each when called for. 
No man with a pair of healthy legs should 
require a team to pull his dead weight 
around a field, in addition to the heavy 
draft required to turn the furrow. I have 
never yet seen a jobof sulky plowing, where 
a walking plow would not have improved it, 
w th considerable less tractive force. 

There are many harrows of various 
patterns, but the real and only use 
for a harrow is to _ pulverize and 
level the surface, and not to work 
it deep. This is better done with some 
other tool. A harrow for cleared fields 
should have small and many teeth, and 
cover at least ten feet of space, and one 
such for a farm is sufficient. Twenty acres 
per day can be easily compassed with one 
team. Such a harrow will last many years 
and need no repairs. For rough land, hav- 
ing part stones, roots, or small stumps, no 
tool equals some form of the spring tooth 
harrow. There is no holding fast to stop 
the team; as soon as a tooth lets go of the 
top of the obstruction, it snaps into the 
ground again, and works independently of 
the others. Bat for old fields, some form of 
wheel cultivator is needed at times, to work 
up the surface and mix it—a kind of work 
no harrow is capable of doing as well. The 
shape of the teeth, and the way they are set 
to work in the suil serves to keep them 
sharp and in good working order, the run- 
ning gear is above the grit of the soil, and 
one will last many years. I have one that 
has been used every year and lent con- 
siderable, for more than twenty years, and 
the second set of teeth is good for five 
years more of service. For corn a two 
horse riding cultivator is essential. The 
rider here can direct some necessary 
operations with his feet, and is elevated to 
a position of observation more favorable 
than when walking behind; beside there is 
the obstruction of the row where he should 
walk. 1 believe the fine tooth, one horse 
cultivator the only other tool needed, and 
this only when the corn gets too high for 
two horses and the double cultivator. From 
the experience of two dry seasons I believe 
the two-shovel plow an abomination in a 
corn field. it throws the land into un. 
pleasant ridges, with nothing in its favor to 
relieve the disagreeable feature, even if it is 
not sometimes very harmful, especially in a 
dry time. 

The disc harrow is a splendid implement 
to use on oczasion, but they are a short 
lived tool in Michigan soils, on account of 
all the running or revolving parts being so 
low that they grind out fast, working con- 





tinually in the grit. The Acme harrow has 





the same objection. When the blades get 
rounded they are not effective, and perform 
no better service than any ordinary harrow. 
In soils with less grit and more hard lumps, 
the Acme is no doubt a valuable tool, but a 
wheel cultivator—a harrow with the teeth 
set a little slanting back, will serve all the 
purposes of our farmers fully as well. 

In this connection I may as well state what 
Ihave promised to tell, about my surface 
cultivation of corn stubble for oats. The 
experiment is not what I was led to expect 
from the experience related by others, and 
what I saw myself last year. The oats did 
not tiller out as well as where I plowed the 
ground, and they were uneven in appear- 
ance. On parts of the field where manure 
had been placed for the corn crop, the oats 
were rank and good height, but at no time 
during the season did they bear as good 
color as the plowed field adjoining, and they 
will not yield so well, although the plowed 
field was in poorer condition for acrop. I 
have not altogether given up surface culti- 
vation on account of this one failure, but 
shall experiment farther with fall crops, and 
I may say that I still consider the wheel 
cultivator all that is desired for that pur- 
pose, although if the disc harrow were 
longer lived I should prefer that. 

The binder has become an important im- 
plement in the work of the farm, although 
it may not be necessary for every farmer to 
own one, for the capaéity for business 
within the period of harves$ is so great, that 
the grain of two average farms can be 
economically cut by one, and this is proba- 
bly what binders are really doing, judging 
the country at large by what I know of 
their performance here- To recapitulate, 
then, every farmer must have two plows, 
one harrow, a two horse corn caltivator, 
whicb may serve in the capacity of working 
the ground for wheat and oats, a single cul- 
tivator anda binder or an interest in one. 
These are essential and good farming can 
be done with only these. A. C. G. 


TEXAS FEVER IN ILLINOIS. 








Recent Experience of John G. Imboden 
with the Disease— His Experienee Favors 
the Theory that Northern Cattle do not 
Spread the Disease. 





From the Breeder's Gazette, August 25. 

On the 15th dey of Iasy Jane & stranger 
by the name of Whitesidé asked me if I 
could pasture some cattle for him. He said 
he shipped them from Edwardsville, Ill. I 
told him I didn’t care to pasture his cattle, 
bat would accommodate him a few days. 
When 1 saw the cattle in the pasture I 
thought they looked like Tennessee cattle, 
and I asked Whiteside if they were bought 
at Edwardsville, and he replied that they 
were. There were forty-three head, all 
ages—a mixed bunch of cows, bulls, steers, 
heifers, and calves. I had some native cat- 
tleon this pasture, but turned them on an- 
other pasture before the Whiteside cattle 
were put in. I pastured these cattle just 
four days, and when they went out I im- 
mediately turned my natives back on the 
pasture—a blué-grass pasture of about thirty” 
two acres, with running water and shade. 

There were twenty head of these natives 
—two cows, two five-month-old steer calves 
that were sucking one of the cows, four 
two-year-old heifers, one two-year-old bull, 
and eleven yearling heifers. On June 28 I 
turned in three yearling steers, two yearling 
heifers, and one cow, making a total of 
twenty-six natives. These cattle did well 
till after the middle of July, when 1 noticed 
they were losing flesh very fast. 

On Aug. 1 there was one dead cow, and 
the other cattle were all ailing; Aug. 2 four 
more were dead. I now suspected the 
trouble, and went to see Dr, J. F. Reid, As- 
sistant State Veterinarian, who is located 
here. He was absent from the city, and 
did not see the cattle until the morning of 
Aug. 4, when the doctor, Tom C. Ponting, 
and myself went out to tae pasture. I now 
had lost nine head; the first cow that died 
was turned in last. As soon as Mr. Pont- 
ing saw the cattle he said it was Texas 
fever. We examined several of the dead 
cattle and found them covered with ticks, 
as were all the others. Upon opening the 
cattle we found the kidneys affected, the 
spleen or melt very much enlarged and 
black, and the bladder filled with bloody- 
looking urine. Dr. Reid said that there 
was no question about the nature of the dis- 
ease, and pronounced it splenic fever, or 
what is commonly known as Texas fever. 

These cattle contracted the fever from the 
infection left on the pastare by the White- 
side cattle, which we learned were shipped 
from West Point, Miss. 

On the afternoon of Aug. 4 1 drenched 
the remaining seventeen cattle with salts 
and salt. Eight of these seventeen cattle 
were dead before daylight of the next morn- 
ing, and one more died Aug. 7, making a 
total of eighteen out of twenty-six. There- 
maining eight, including the two calves, are 
yet sick, and some will probably die, The 
cows were about the first to die. 

There are now and were at the time the 
Whiteside cattle were on the pasture, cattle 
on three sides of this pasture with only a 
wire and board fence between them. These 
cattle are all right with the exception of one 
cow lost by Tom Boardman, whose pasture 
joins mine on the west. This cow died 
Aug. 9, with the fever, a8 the symptoms be- 
fore and the examination after death 
proved. No ticks were discovered on this 
cow or on any of his other cattle in the 
same pasture. 


Aug. 7 Dr. Reid and myself went to the 
west side of this (Macon) county to find 
Mr. Whiteside and his cattle. We went to 
Allen Talberd, who is a brother-in-law of 
Whiteside’s, and found thirty of the cattle 
that were on my pasture. They were on 
Mr. Talberd’s farm on pasture with twenty - 
five native cattle, and they were then all 
right. The remaining thirteen cattle were 
found in the neighborhood and Dr. Reid 
quarantined all when found. %There were 
also on Mr. Talberd’s farm thirty-two steers 
which Mr. Whiteside had brought there 
about Aug. 1, and sold to Mr. Talberd Aug. 
6. These cattle were also shipped di- 
rect from West Point, Miss. Upon ex- 
amination we found theg cattle covered 
with ticks. Mr. Talberd had not exposed 
his native cattle to this last bunch and will 
not, as Dr. Raid quarantined the whole lot, 
to remain so until released by the State 
Board of Live-Stock Commissioners. The 
man Whiteside has not yet bean found. 

My cattle did not come in contact with 
these Mississippi cattle, yet sickened and 
died when pastured after; them. &Cattle 
that came in contact with these Mississippi 
cattle at a wire fence remain healthy. If 
there is anything in the ‘‘ tick theory’’ why 
do not native cattle that are covered with 
ticks leave the infection for other natives? 
Do we see evil results from Texas horses, 
that come here covered with ticks, when 
pastured with cattle, and do these southern 
cattle lose their infection when taken from 
one pasture to another? These same Mis- 
sissippi cattle infected none of Mr. Tal- 
berd’s native cattle, having been with them 
since they left my pasture. We may yet 
hear of great losses of cattle in _the western 
part of this county through the seventy-five 
Mississippi cattle that are;now there quaran- 


tined. )  Joun G. Iusoven. 
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[Mr. lmboden’s experience is directly in 
line with that of other northern cattlemen 
who have been unfortunate enough to have 
the disease introduced among their cattle. 
It appears to be well established that the 
disease does not spread from northern cat- 
tle which are attacked; that a fence between 
Texas and northern cattle will prevent the 
latter from contagion, and that pastures 
become infected and will spread the disease 


to northern cattle placed upon them. 
Another point we call attention to is this: 


The only case in which cattle suffering from 
the disease have been completely restored 
to health was the bunch of steers purchased 
in this city by J. H. Thompson, of Grand 
Blanc. He sent for Dr. Jennings, who, 
after a thorough investigation, prescribed 
for the animals sick, and saved every one, 
although in at least one instance the ani- 
mal was not expected to live more thana 
few hours. Mr. Imboden’s experience with 
purgative medicines is similar to that of 
every one who has tried such remedies— 
they simply bring death sooner by weaken- 
ing the animal. Dr. Jennings adopted a 
sustaining treatment, with strong tonics, 
and was successful in the first case which 
had ever came under his care.—Ep. FARM- 
ER ] 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. ¥ 








Pontrac, Aug. 10, 1833. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. —=— itis | 


I saw in your pape: of August 4th an ac- 
count of the use, by W. I. Chamberlain, of 
superphosphate on wheat and the results 
noted by him. He gave the brand he used, 
but he would advise any one using super- 
phosphate to have the brand he uses an- 
alyzed. If this particular brand he used 
did as he stated why is i: not safe to use it 
and be to no more trouble about it? I can 
not see why not? or is some good and more 
of it good for nothing? How much does 
it cost per ton? He didn’t say how he used 
it, but [ presume with a fertilizer drill. 
Now Lam thinking of trying some on one 
field of wheat, and if you will answer my 
inquiry I will be thankful for the favor. 

B. FULLER. 


Our correspondent hardly got Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s idea. He gave the name of the 
brand he used, but said, ‘‘Other brands, 
by other companies, are good; but no one 
should buy except on guaranteed analysis.” 
That is, nearly all manufacturers print on 
their goods an analysis which they guaran- 
tee their goods will sustain, making them- 
selves liable for any shortage in the manu- 
rial value of the elements it contains. We 
have two fertilizer factories in this city, 
and our correspondent need not be afraid 
to use the product of either. Superphos- 
phate retails at from $30 to $35 per ton, 
generally based upon the value of its con- 
stituents. Itis sown with a drill, and the 
rule gererally followed is to sow from 200 
to 300 Ibs. per acre. Applying a ton to 
seven acres (nearly 300 lbs. per acre), wculd 
bring the cost up to $5 per acre. You will 
find an application of 200 Ibs. per acre very 
beneficial, but of course if your land is run 
down it would be better to use the larger 
amount. 


=o 


Tue Benton Harbor Palladium says that 
Mr. S. G. Antisdale, who has made an ex- 
tensive investigation of apple orchards in 
hat vicinity, finds the situation much more 
unfavorable for a crop than had been antici- 
pated even by those who knew the yield 
would be light. He thinks there will not be 
more than one-fourth as many apples as last 
year. Many trees usually fruitful are absc- 
lutely bare of apples this year, and even the 
old stand-bys, the Baldwins, arelight. The 
late frosts in the spring did the bad business 
and those orchards that were the most pro- 
tected by sheltering hills or windbreakers 








show the moet fruit. 


WEST LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 





The Club met at the West Liberty church 
Wednesday evening, August ist, and was 
called to order by the President, Mr. M. 
Reed. 

Disenssion opened by W. H. Cornett, 
snbjeci: ‘‘Are agricultural interests and 
the farmer properly represented in legisla- 
tive bodies in this country?’ He claimed 
they were not because our legislators were 
nearly all lawyers, and they worked for the 
moneyed interests. He spoke at length of 
the hard times, and that the American 
farmer was the worst off of any class of peo- 
ple in the world. But very few farms that 
were not heavily mortgaged. 

He was answered by Mr. James Crispell, 
who claimed that if women would quit fol- 
lowing the fashions and would spin and 
weave the cloth to clothe their famulies; 
and the farmer go back to the scythe and 
sickle, and triangular drag, even if wheat 


was only forty cents a bushel his farm would 
not be sold at the court house door. 
Messrs. E Crum, M. Reed and 1. Crum 
also joined in the discussion. 
After a select reading by Mrs. Bidwell, a 
short spicy discussion followed on a house- 
hold topic. 
The meeting adjourned until the first 
Wednesday of September. 
MR3. ELIZABETH CRUM. 

Cor. Sec. 


Hints to Judges at Fairs. 








Prof. Brown, late of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, gives the following excellent 
suggestions in the Canadian Live Stock 
Journal: 


1. Ask for pedigrees oftener than has 
been the practice. It checks age and shows 
your wider interest. 

2. It is well to walk males round the ring 
frequently, to test the important points of 
carriage, temper, and perhaps helps te de- 
tect unsoundness, 

8. We should not forget ‘‘temper’’ in 
a particularly, because it is transmis- 
sible. 

4. Place high value en quality for every- 
thing; have quality whatever else may be; 
gentlemen, remember quality. 

5. In males allow for masculine character 
without coarseness, and in females for fine- 
ness without delicacy, 

6. Do not neglect size and weight, accord- 
ing to age. 

7. Itis well to be eautious of influence 
by bigh condition in breeding stock, though 
more allowable in some classes than in 
others. 

8. Weare apt to be carried away by width 
of chest, as against proper corresponding 
depth, particularly in cows of some classes. 
9. I think too mach stress is often placed 
on ‘*top” and ‘‘ under line,” especially in 
dairy breeds, where large paunch and some 
irregular outline, both in male and female, 
are poiuts of merit. 
20. Judge the bull, when required, as 
much as a cow for milk. 
11. We do not sufficiently allow for the 
character of skin as evidence of milking 
properties. 
12. Make no scruples in discouraging a 
purposely overburdened udder; remember 
you are appointed as teachers. 
13. The coat of hair, or of wool, is gener- 
ally undervalued, especially in males. It is 
_ evidence of character and constitu- 
on. 
14. Discourage a wedgy muzzle and nar- 
row nostrils anywhere. 
15. Keep a sharp eye on indications of 
disease, and call in the service of the official 
veterinarian even when symptoms muy ba 
too far off for him. 

16. Neat, well-balanced horns are desir- 
able, but not essential. 

17. When judging milch cows do not be 
concerned about the new name ‘nervous 
development” given to the old ‘‘wedge 
shape,’’ for with a few exceptional points it 
means the same thing. 

18. We do not handle sheep sufficiently 
for frame, woul quality, and skin color. 

19. There are too many ewe-headed rams 
in the country, therefore encourage the 
bold head as the most valuable stock getter. 

20. While color of individual animals, 
where color is not a part of the standard of 
a breed, isa matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence in judging, I think we should attach 
some importance to the uniform coloring of 
any ‘“‘herd,’”’ and of a ‘‘buli and to many 
of his get.’’ 

21. The exact marking of those breeds 
that profess such should be cautiously bal- 
anced with other things, and not over- 
valued. 

23. There should be public understanding 
on the question of what constitutes a typi- 
cal animal of each class, or we find most of 
the admirers of, say, auy beefing breed in- 
variably preferring all the possible fullness 
of frame which is not characteristic of the 
average of the kind. Hence much of our 
jadging is upon a theoretical or fancied 
model. For example, if the crops of the 
Durham, it the thighs of the Hereford, and 
if the rumps of the Aberdeen-Poll be prowi- 
nent defects with the majority of each, why 
not admit the facts and allow the judges to 
act accordingly? 

23. I think we are not yet just ready to 

udge b ints on paper. 

ry i ps Ase are asked to act on ‘‘the best 
of any class,’’ or on ‘‘sweepstakes,’’ do not 
do so unless equally up in them all, Your 
reputation is worth a great deal. 

25. If any breed claims the ‘‘ general pur- 
pose” it is desirable to make very exact 
valuation of ‘* properties’’ for public guid- 
ance. 

26. If asked by the directors to give your 
reasons publicly for your decisions, take 
pleasure.in doing so, the honor is greater to 
you; better make some enemies than retard 
national progress. 

27. You will, no doubt, observe that all 
judging is still unfinished as a complew 
guide to any one desiring to an 
animal, because “record,” aad ‘ perform- 
ance,” and ‘* pedigree,” are not yet a part 
of the system. The werld moves slowly in 
some practical directions, 


A TELEGRAM from Decatar, this State, 
dated August 9th, says that Dr. J. F. Reid, 
assistant State Veterinarian, has quaran- 
tined sixty-two head ef native and southern 
cattle in Niantic township, Van Buren 
county. The cattle have the Texas fever, 
whieh was introduced by cattle brought there 








in June from Mississippi. 
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Cheese in England, 





The London Grocer publishes the follow~ 
ing list of reasons for the present depressed 
condition of the cheese market in that 
country: 


1. It isa fact—the make so far in England 
is the biggest ever known, and, in the 
opinion of competent judges, 20 per cent. 
over average, 

2. It is a fact—in consequence of the 
damp cold season it has not ripened, and 
less has been sold from the makers than 
usual. 

3. It is a fact—a larger quantity of or- 
dinary make old cheese has been sold, and 
is now selling, 20 to 30 per cent. under the 
high figures of last autumn. This does not 
apply to finest cheddar, Cheshire or Stilton, 
these qualities never being a drugon the 
market, or varying in price more than the 
sirloin of the Devon or Scotch, or the sad- 
dle of the famous Southdown. 

4. It is afact—when vegetables are cheap, 
the retail demand for cheese is small. Itis 
scarcely necessary to mention that only last 
year, when the trade was so brisk, potatoes 
were selling at treble their present price. 

5. It is a fact—during the hot months 
(which unfortunately we have not had this 
year) the consumption of cheese is by far 
the greatest. 

6. Itisa fact—we have a fresh supply 
from New Zealand arriving at thetime when 
the purveyors have usually supplied them- 
selves with stock, and no less than forty 
more factories are to be startad there this 
coming season. 

7. It isafact—the recent *‘ bear’? action 
in America, by selling forward at low fig- 
ures, has rebounded in an absurd ‘ball’ 
movement. 

8. It is a notorious fact—the idiotic 
‘*bull’’? rise of last year resulted in innum- 
erable bankruptcies, and loss of hundreds 
of thousands to honest, upright firms. 

9. Lt isa fact—the agricultural interest 
is so depressed, wages are reduced, and 
laborers (who are the greatest consumers) 
cannot pay more than 6d per pound for their 
cheese. 
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Stock Notes. 
Mra. Ina H. BUTTERFIBLD, of Lapeer, 
has sold two Holstein-Friesian bulls for 
export to South America. T. F. Sotham is 
the party who will ship them. 
THe Smith Brothers, of Eagle, Clinton 
Co., will exhibit their herd of Jerseys at the 
State Fair, Flint, Grand Rapids and Lan- 
sing. They generally manage to get a good- 
ly share of the ribbons, too. 





Mr. C. S. Brnenam, of Vernon, Shia- 
wassee Oo., has arrived at New York from 
England, where he went to select a party of 
Shropshire sheep for his floek. He brought 
over a nice bunch selected from the best 
flocks in that country. The flocks represent- 
ed are those of T. & S. Bradburn, Messrs. 
Evans, A. S. Gibson, S. Hudson, R. M. 
Knowles, IH. J. Sheldon and others. With 
this importation Mr. Bingham will have a 
flock of 200 head, imported and American 
bred. 


Mr. J. F. Runpvet, of Birmingham, 
Oakland County, has notice of the arrival of 
44 head of Shropshires, at New York, per 
steamer St. Ronans, and all in good ehape- 
They come from the flock of Mr. T. S, Min- 
ton, from whom Mr. Randel has had some 
very fine sheep. He will now have a flock 
of over 200 head, all imported or bred direct 
from imported stock. ‘The Shropshires are 
making their way in this State, and gener- 
ally giving good satisfaction. 





SmrrH BrorHers, of Eagle, Clinton Co., 
report the following recent sales from their 
herd of Jerseys: 

To W. S. Albertson, Pontiac, Oakland 
Co., the cow Ethel of Clover Lawn 38926, 
and her heifer calf Beauty Medores, by Me- 
dores. Ethel traces to Mercury, Alphea, 
Eurotas, Duke of Darlington, and other 
noted animals of the breed. Her calf has 
the blood of Le Brocq’s Prize, Matin (47 
lbs. 11 0z.), and Medrena (18 lbs.) 

To Mrs. Amanda M. Haladay, of Sabewa, 
lonia Co., cow Princess of the Realm 
19761, dam Lillie Pope (14 Ibs. 5 0z.) 

To Mrs. J. G. Grimsby, Greenwood, IIL., 
Nellie Ceres Medores 47580, and Rita Pride 
49690, both two year old heifers, and fine 
animals. 

The last two were ordered by mail, the 
purchaser not seeing them until delivered, 


and were entirely satisfactory. 


a 


Mr. H. W. Darina, of Orland, Jack- 
son Co., reports the following recent sales 
from his herd of Shorthorns: 

To A. A. Kennedy, Rives Junction, the 
bull Roan Dake, by Sharon Duke 71765, 
dam Lily of the Meadow by Airdrie Prince 
2d 58750, and tracing to imp. Amelia by 
Plato (2433). 

To Hon. A. M. Cook, Harlem, Dakota, 
bull Senator by Sharon Dake of Bath 67449, 
dam Belle of Bunker Hul by Gentle Dake 
9th $2707, tracing to imp. April Morn by 
Capt. Balco (12546). 

To same party, Third Bele of Tompkins, 
by Sharon Duke 71765, dam 3d Belle of 
Homer by Gloster 19860, tracing to imp. 
April Morn by Capt. Balco (12546). 

To same, Ann F., by Sharon Duke 71765, 
dam Rosa Taylor 5th by Lord Chatham 4th 
56843, tracing to imp. Amelia by Plato 

2433). 

\ To ae Adda H, by Sharon Duke 71765, 
dam2i Rose of Canefield by Mazurka Treble 
Duke 24001, dam Roseleat ot Canofield by 
Airdrie Royal 008): tracing to imp. Cleo- 
patra by Pilot (496). 

Mr. Darling has received word from Da- 
kota that the cattle stood the journey well 


and reached there in good shape. He has 
had a good demand for bulls, selling all he 


had six months old. 








A SUBSCRIBER at Mayvule asks for the 
publication of a description of White Russian 
wheat. Wedo not know anything of the 
variety named. Perhaps some of our read- 
ers may be better informed and give the 
inquirer what he asks for. 
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Dates of Trotting Meetings in Michigan 
for 1888, 
oe thaune Sept. 4 to 8 
trOit.....+eeceeeeeees® , | 
aeatervills > ats. Sept. 18 to 4 
PLANSING.... 2... eee rere eeeeeceses Sept. 24 to 2 
= - : 
MICHIGAN BRED TROTTERS. 





A subscriber asks for the breeding of 
Junemont, the wonderful young stallion 
which captured the 2:20 race at Cleveland. 
Junemont was bred by John Carey, of 
Jackson, this State, and was sired by Tre- 
mont, a son of Belmont, he by Alexander’s 
Abdallab, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. The 
dam of Junemont was Fanny Carey, report- 
ed to be sired by Norfolk, a son of Vermont 
Black Hawk, and from a dam of unknown 
breeding. Junemont appears to have both 
speed and staying ability, and the manner 
in which he captured the race at Cleveland 
stamps him as one of the great horses of 
the year. He trotted one heat in 2:185¢. 





Another Michigan horse which has made 
a name for himself this season isa gray 
gelding named Jack. He is by Pilot Medi- 
um, the son of Happy Medium, owned by 
Walter Clark, of Battle Creek. Jack’s 
dam was by Magna Charta, again proving 
the value of the Hambletonian-Morgan cross 
in producing trotters. Jack won one heat 
in which was his best time 
up to that date, but at Rochester on Tues- 
day he captured first money in the 2:20 
class, the stakes being $10,000, best time 
Guy was favorite in this race, in 
which there were eighteen starters. Among 
the horses starting were Junemont, Fred 
Folger, Mulatto, Roy, and other good ones, 
and the suecess of Jack must have been a 
great surprise to outsiders. 


9-990 
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2:205 . 





Roy, the fast young horse bred at Cold- 
water, is a son of Royal Fearnaught, by 
Western Fearnaught, dam by Masterlode, 
he by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. He is an- 
other exemplification of the happy results 
of a Morgan and Hambletonian cross. He 
is a chestnut gelding, and in the 2:24 race 
at Cleveland took the first heat in 2:21%4, 
getting second money. It looks to us, how- 
ever, as if he had been pushed ahead a lit- 
tle too fast, as the horses he must hereafter 
compete with seem to out-class him. This 
opinion may have to be changed if, as in 
the case of Junemont, he should keep im- 
proving as the season advances. 

These young horses are convincing proof 
that the breeders of Michigan are doing 
their share in the work of improving the 
American trotting horse, and that they are 
showing good judgment and skill in the 
business they are engaged in. 


PREJUDICED STATEMENTS. 








The ignorance of some agricultural publi- 
cations concerning subjects which they 
should be familiar with is wonderful, and at 
the same time inexcusable in journals which 
assume to be sources of information. 
The following is an illustration; itis taken 
from a paper having «a large circulation 
among breeders, and which had copied it 
from one of the oldest agricultural papers in 
the country: 

‘* Do not compare the French Coach horses 
with the Cleveland Bay or English Coach; 
they are as far apart in the qualities that go 
to make up a perfect coach horse as the poles. 
‘They are both horses and there their similar- 
ity ends. The French Coach ,horses are 
handsome, and each part of the whole horse 
is of the very best quality.”’ 

Now, the above shows total ignorance of 
the breeding of the horses in question; it is 
like calling the Durham a better animal than 
the Shorthorn. French Coach horses, accord- 
ing to their breeders, are bred from the same 
stock from which their English cousin 
springs; they have but little blood other than 
the English thoroughbred. Occasionally their 
pedigrees may be incorrect, through mistake, 
or a pedigree may be manufactured in order 
to sell the horse; an instance of this occurred 
last week in a question sent to our horse 
department. Such falsification and such 
statements as the one laid before our read- 
ers are inexcusable, and it is very culpable 
in agricultural journals giving them circula- 
tion; our farmers do not want misinfor- 
mation. 

There is one fact in the paragraph in 
question which goes to explain its having 
been written; the writer of it is an importer 
of these horses, and this furnishes an illus- 
tration of the difficulty of getting unpre- 
judiced statements and information which 
is reliable upon such subjects. 

English breeders have produced the 
thoroughbred by something like 200 years of 
breeding and selection; so superior an ani- 
mal is he that nearly, if not quite, every 
other civilized nation on the globe has im- 
ported him that they might improvetkeirown 
stock. If they succeed in keeping him as 
good as they got him from the originators 
they will be doing as well, if not better, than 
can be expected; but as for improving upon 
him, they will find it a difficult matter. The 
best point about the French Coacher, as we 
said before, is the large amountof thorough- 
bred blood in his veins. It will make him 
a prepotent sire, and give finish, style and 
courage to his progeny. But it is both use- 
less and dishonest for importers to decry 
the merits of other horses which are largely 
the product of the same system of breeding 
which has produced the French horse, 


Sense of Smell in a Horse. 


The horse will leave musty hay untouched 
in his bin, however hungry. He will not 
drink of water objectionable to his question- 
ing sniffs, or from a bucket which some 
odor makes offensive, however thirsty. His 
intelligent nostril will widen, quiver and 
query over the daintiest bit, offered by the 
fairest of hands, with coaxings that would 
make a mortal shut his eyes and swallow a 
nauseous mouthful at a gulp. 

A mare is never satisfied by either sight 
or whinner that her colt is really her own, 
until she has a certified nasal certificate to 





the fact. 

A blind horse, yw living, will not allow 
the approach of any stranger without show- 
ing signs of not safely to be disre- 


ed. The dist ction is evidently made 
, and at a considerable 
, a8arule, will gallop 


surrounding fence. The sense of smell in- 
forms them of its proximity. Others will, 
when loosened from the stable, go directly 
to the gate or bars opened to their accus- 
tomed feeding grounds, and when desiring 
to return, after hours of careless wandering, 
will distinguish the one outlet and patiently 
await its opening. Theodor of that particu- 
lar part of the fence is their pilot to it. 

The horse in browsing or while gathering 
herbage with his lips, is guided in its choice 
choice of proper food entirely by its nostrils. 
Blind horses do not make mistakes in their 
diet. Inthe temple of Olympus a bronze 
horse was exhibited, at the sight of which 
six real horses experienced the most violent 
emotions. lian judiciously observes that 
the most perfect art could not imitate nature 
sufficiently well to produce so strong an 
illusion. Like Pliny and Pausanius, he 
consequently affirms that ‘tin casting the 
statue a magician had thrown Hippomanes 
upon it,’? which by the odor of the plants 
deceived the horses, and therein we have the 
secret of the miracle. The scent alone of a 
buffalo robe will cause many horses to evince 
lively terror, and the floating scent of a rail- 
road train will fiighten some long after the 
locomotive is out of sight and hearing.— 
Prairie Farmer. 





Horse Gossip. 





Messrs. Farrell & Godfrey, of Parma, this 
State, have sold to Zanesville, O., parties the 
two-year-old stallion See More Wilkes, by Ira 
Wilkes, dam by Mambrino Waxey. Price, 
$600. 





LAST week Mr. Peter Carton, of Genesee 
County, shipped four two-year-old Clydesdale 
stallions, Canadian bred, to Albert Lea, of 
Minnesota. They averaged 1,500 pounds 
each, and are said to be good ones. 

One of the latest phenomena in Kentucky 
is a filly that will not be two years old until 
fall, sired by Red Wilkes, out of the dam of 
Ellerslie Wilkes, which recently paced halfa 
mile in 1:19. She is owned by A. A. Kitzmil- 
ler, of Lexington. 

SIDNEY, the sire of Memo, is likely to turn 
out a great sire. He is owned in California, 
and at a late meeting held at Pleasanton, that 
State, a three-year-old son of his named 
Goldieaf won the free-for-all pace inthe re- 
markable time of 2:22, ibe best pacing record 
at the age. 





THE entrance of J. B. Richardson into the 
2:20 clags at Cleveland, places Electioneer and 
George Wilkes on an equality in the produc 
tion of 2:20 trotters. Each has sired nine. 
As Wilkes has been dead for some years, and 
Electioneer is breeding better every year, he 
will soon head the list, and is undoubtedly the 
greatest sire of trotters living. 





MEMO, a three-year-old colt by Sidney, 
owned in California, is credited with a trial 
mile in 2:20%. His sire, Sidney, is by Santa 
Claus, and his dam is Sweetness by Volunteer. 
Santa Claus was by Strathmore, he by Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian, so Memo traces direct 
to Hambletonian through both sire and dam. | 
He bas a right to trot fast. 





Tue Philadelphia Record, whose proprietor 
is the owner of Prince Wilkes, has the follow- 
ing: ‘Crit Davis was asked this afternoon 
when he would meet Guy again with Prince 
Wilkes. ‘Never, I hope,’ was Crit’s reply, 
*he is the hardest horse to score I ever saw, 
and no trotter has an equal chance with him.’ 
Davis said further that the Buffalo track did 
not suit Prince Wilkes as well as Cleveland, 
Lexington and other fast courses.”’ 





Mr. BRODHEAD, the manager of the Wood- 
burn Stud, Lexington, Ky., is authority for 
the statement that the get of Maud 8.’s broth- 
er, Lord Russell, which have been sold at 
that place, have averaged $2,569. Taking 
those belonging to outside people which have 
passed into other hands, the average price 
for all the colts sold which have been sired 
by him is in the neighborhood of $1,500. 
Some of the purchasers have paid pretty 
dear for their experience. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Cultivator 
writes that paper: ‘* During a recent visit to 
Long Island I haa a good look at poor Pan- 
coast. I was heartily sorry to see the great 
horse in such a pitiable plight. The light- 
ning struck him at the base of the left ear. 
This left ear is now dead, the left eye appar- 
ently sightiess, and the lower lip on the left 
side of the mouth considerably out of shape. 
His walk is feeble and tottering. He is im- 
p-oving, however, and his owner hopes that 
after some time Pancoast will be again avail- 
able for stud service.”” 





THE Lapeer Democrat is responsible for the 
followirg: Some weeks ago a young horse 
belonging to George Bullock, of Mayfield, 
broke its leg, but it was thought with proper 
care the break would heal and the animal 
still be of some value. Everything was done 
9s is usual in such cases, but Mr. Bullock was 
surprised one morning this week to find that 
the horse had slipped the muzzle from its 
nose and bitten the leg entirely off at the 
broken place—the dismembered portion of the 
limb lying some distance away. 





Tue trotting season, thus far, has been 
filled with surprises, and the most surprised 
are these who have backed their opinion that 
thoroughbred blood in a trotter was no good. 
It has been a great season for trotters and 
pacers with thoroughbred blood. Here are 
Arrow, Gossip Jr. and Bessemer, among the 
pacers, Favonia, Prince Wilkes, Rosalind 
Wilkes, T. T. S., Guy, Fred Folger, and Lady 
Whitefoot among the trotters, with more or 
less of running blood in their veins, and all 
winners. Bessemer, the wonderful young 
pacer, with a record of 2:15, and only four 
years old, is fully two-thirds thoroughbred. 
He and Arrow, a horse that has never lost a 
race, show what thoroughbred blood will do 


for a pacer 
The Farm. 


Wheat Growing. 


I’. B. Terry, in the Rural New Yorker, 
tells how he manages the wheat land on his 
farm: 
The best way to prepare the ground for 
wheat (winter wheat, of course) on my farm, 
is to plow a heavy clover sod in the spring, 
as soon as it is dry enough to crumble when 
turned, and then work it as often as once a 
week on the average all summer. The har- 
row and cultivator, etc., will do the working, 
and all weeds are kept down. Perhaps 1 
should say that du@ing this season of prepara- 
tion I grow a crop of early potatoes on the 
ground and get from $75 to $100 per acre 
for them. I do not know of any better 
preparation. Perhaps the next best way 




















would be to grow corn for ensilage, while 
working the groand. Out the corn close to 
the ground, and the dise or cutaway harrow 
will fit the soil best. I never plow potato 
stubble for wheat. In a dry day the disc 
harrow will preak up dry vines, I find no 
difficulty in breaking them up so as to use 
the smoothing harrow last. After the 
smoothing barrow comes the roller. One 
may roll as much as he pleases, while pre- 
paring the ground, provided it is dry when 
the roller is used, but my experience is 
against rolling after sowing, as a general 
rule. I have known a season when it would 
have helped the wheat to get a start, it was 
80 dry; but it is seldom that one will have 
any trouble in this way, if he makes the 
ground very fine and firm. 

I have grown the Fultz wheat for many 
years, and know of no ether kind yet that 
isas nearly perfect for my soil—a strong 
loam, well drained. 

All my large crops of wheat have been 
from broadcast sowing, with a seeder at- 
tached to a sulky cultivator. But I am not 
saying that they would not have been just as 
good if put in witha drill. For my drained 
soil I doubt whether it makes any difference 
which tool is used for putting in the crop. 
A drill was tried one year and the wheat 
was more winter-killed than usual, owing to 
the season, of course, 

The drill is a nice tool, and but for the 
cost I should get one. I raise but 12 acres 
of wheat a year, and a $13-seeder attach- 
ment has answered my purpose. If I re- 
member correctly, there were five seasons in 
succession in which I averaged 35 bushels 
per acre from this method of sowing. I 
think there are many things more important 
than the way wheat is put in. With 
other conditions all right, one can sow by 
hand and raise 40 bushels per acre. No 
fertilizer or manure of any kind is ever used 
directly for wheat. All the manure I have 
is put on the clover sod for potatoes. What 
the potatees leave, and what the constant 
tillage of the season produces or renders 
available is all that is safe on my soil, and 
frequently more than is safe. My crops 
sometimes get down badly. IfI were asked 
to tell in four words the most possible as to 
how 1 had grown such crops of wheat the 
answer would be ‘‘clover sod and tillage.’’ 
I know men who have just as good land as 
I and who buy and use fertilizers, and still 
they come out behind at harvest time, and 
the trouble lies in these few words. Timothy 
sod and half preparation will never bring 
the bushels per acre, other things being 
equal, that clover sod and thorough and long 
continued tillage will. But in saying the 
above I would not overlook my tight stable 
floors and about 15 loads of good manure 
per acre, that go on the clover sod. There 
are plenty of farmers who waste half of their 
manure and buy fertilizers and complain 
that farming does not pay. 

I have tried different quantities of seed 
per acre—all the way from one bushel to two 
and a half, and have settled down on about 
one bushel and four quarts, for my scil. 
More seed brings no more wheat, but more 
and weaker straw. But with this small 
quantity we want to sow early—say about 
September 8th. The seed receives no treat- 
ment before sowing except a thorough clean- 
ing. Nothing but perfectly clean wheat is 
ever sown. Wheat never turns to chess on 
my farm, because there is no chess seed in 
the soil, and I never sow any. 

I sometimes roll in the spring if the plants 
are thrown out much, but never harrow, 
because the only perfectly sure time to sow 
clover seed, and always get a catch, is about 
the first of March, with me, and harrowing 
after the ground got dry enough, would in- 
jure the clover. I have known many to sow 
their seed after harrowing, and very dry 
weather ruined the catch. In 19 yeas 
I have never once failed with the seed sown 
on the surface early, and left for the freezing 
and thawing to cover. On my soil I should 
not expect any great returns from harrowing 
any way; but on the heavy clays, farmers 
sometimes get good results from this treat- 
ment, that is, in the form of wheat. But I 
can never harrow, as I would not sow wheat 
without clover seed with it at the time that 
it is most liable to catch. To sow wheat 
alone without clover seed would be as foolish 
for me as to haul potatoes to Akron with 
one horse while the other was standing in 
the barn. 

I speak of clover alone; but I usually sow 
alittle timothy too. I then get more and 
better hay; at any rate I can cure it better; 
but clover is the important plant and is 
given the bestchan:e. If one wants to give 
the timothy the best chance, he should sow 
it in the fall when drilling the wheat. If he 
wants to give the clover and wheat the best 
chance he had better sow at the same time 
as he does his clover seed in the early 
spring. I say at the same time; but I sow 
each kind separately with a Cahoon hand- 
seeder. When timothy seed is sown in the 
fall, if the wheat winter-kills at all, the 
timothy gets the start and the wheat amounts 
to little. I can show many acres around 
here in just that fix to-day. Now, suppos™ 
ing they sowed clover seed on there in the 
spring, it was almost like sowing on a turf, 
the timothy had got such a start. Result: 
little wheat, plenty of timothy and clover, 
seed mostly wasted. I want wheat first, 
when I sow it, and therefore let it have the 
gcound to itself until spring. Then I want 
clover next; so I sow it not on a young sod, 
but on bare ground and a little timothy with 
it; given an even chance it will hold its own. 
I want a little timothy to work into the 
clover here and Shere, as I can find a spot 
thin enough, and I get it. Last year and this 
l cut more than three big loads to the acre 
of sach hay from newly-seeded (and I have 
no other) fields; there was no timothy in the 
wheat and the second crop cloyer yields 
about 30 bushels of seed (on 12 acres) and 
the roots bring more crops of potatoes and 
wheat. Isow four to five quarts of clover 
seed per acre and as little timothy as I well 
can—say two or three quarts. luse medium 
clover. 





What Land to Drain, 


Many farmers take the time between 
wheat harvest and corn cutting for putting 
in tile. The question naturally arises, what 
kind of land will it pay to drain? 

lt is claimed by some that all lands that are 
not naturally underdrained can be profitably 
tile-drained where land is valuable. How- 
ever this may be, it is certainly a profitable 
investment to tile-drain all low, flat, wet 
and cold land, where an outlet can be ob- 
tained. 

Of the yearly amount of rainfall, a por- 











tion immediately runs off into the streams 
and is carried away. Some is taken up 
again into the atmosphere by evaporation, 
but @ great part of that which falls on up- 
lands sinks into the earth. Of course it 
must find its way out, Itdoes 80 by oozing 
out around the base of the hills at the edges 
of the low lands, which are usually under- 
laid with a stratum of impervious clay. 
Flat lands are not only saturated with the 
water which falls on them and runs directly 
on them from the surface of the upland, but 
are kept still more wet and cold for a longer 
time by cold water, which is constantly 
soaking them. Such lands are unproductive 
of anything, except a very poor quality of 
native grass and very poor pasturage. They 
can, by tile draining, be made as valuable 
as the very best of upland, producing enor- 
mous crops of corn, clover, and all cultivated 
grasses, 

Low or marsh lands that are underlaid 
with a thin stratum of clay, through which 
cold water rises, being forced up by the 
pressure of the water from the higher level 
of the surrounding upland, are of little 
value, no matter how good the surface drain- 
age may be, for they are cold and wet all 
summer, and in many places so soft and 
miry that it is difficult for stock to get what 
little sour grass grows on them. 

Such land can be made very productive 
by tile-draining. Very often the first crop 
. corn will pay the whole expense of til- 
ng. 

Frequently land that has good surface 
drainage is cold and unproductive. This 
can generally be made productive by laying 
lines of tile, three or four feet deap, at in- 
tervels through the field. 

Unless the land to be drained is very level, 
a man of observation and judgment can lay 
out the lines of tile without the aid of an 
engineer, but there must be no depressions 
in the tile, if you wish a successful, lasting 
job. —Farm, Field and Stockman. 





The Clover Seed Midge. 


C. M. Weed, in the Prairie Farmer, 
noting the damage done by this insect, de- 
scribes it in much the same way as was 
given in the Farmer of the 11th inst., and 
suggests the following remedies: 

Obviously it would be very difficult to 
fight an insect of this nature with topical 
applications of any kind, and it seems to 
me that the best methods for the farmers of 
the infested regions are either one of the 
following: (1) Cutting the first crop some- 
what earlier than is usually done, say as 
soon as the heads are in bloom, and (2) pas- 
turing the first crop off and allowing the 
second to go to seed. Iam fully aware that 
by the first method the hay harvested will 
not be so good as if it was cut when the 
heads are more fully ripe, but I am also re- 
liably informed by practical farmers that a 
crop of fair quality may be obtained by cut- 
ting when the heads just come into bloom. 
With the mammoth clover, Mr. J. F. Hick- 
man, Agriculturist to the Ohio Experiment 
Station, tells me that the best hay is obtain- 
ed by cutting as soon as the blossoms are 
fully open, and that it is advisable also to 
cut it at this time to insure the ripening of 
the second crop. 

The second method is open to the objec- 
tion that the clover is liable to injury by 
the trampling of the stock, or their cropping 


it too closely, yet these objections may be 
largely lessénea, 1 not wholly aone away 


with, if the stock is not turned in too early 
in the spring. The object of this is to have 
the clover heads, and along ‘with them the 
eggs and young grubs ofthe first brood of 
young midges, devoured before ripening. 
The stock can be taken out early in June, 
and the crop will get a good start for the 
seed harvest. Mammoth clover is not likely 
to be injared by the trampling of the stock. 

This pasturing remedy has been practiced 
for years by Canadian farmers and proved a 
success. And although it is better that a 
whole community should combine in fight- 
ing the pest, reports indicate that the rem- 
edy works well even where one would sup- 
pose the field liable to invasion from neigh- 
boring farms. . 

Mr. James Fletcher, Government Ento- 
mologist of Canada, in his report for 1887, 
says: ‘*Mo3t of my correspondents agree 
that losses by the clover seed midge are 
much less than they were a few years ago. 
This improvement is due to the general 
adoption through the clover seed districts of 
the method of feeding off their clover before 
the middle of June, and reaping the seed 
from the second crop.” 





A Freservative for Harness. 


Take neatsfoot oil and ivory or patent 
black—the latter well pulverized or to be 
made so before using. Mix thoroughly, 
adding the black until the vil is well color- 
ed, or quite black. In cold weather the oil 
should be warmed somewhat before mixing. 
With a sponge apply a light coat of the 
mixture, only what the leather will readily 
absorb, until the harness is dry, which will 
be from two hours to a half or a whole day, 
depending upon the weather and previous 
condition of the leather; wash thoroughly 
with soap-suds. In making the’ suds use 
good castile soap and cold rain water, 
(warm water should never be used on harness 
leather.) Apply withthe sponge. Rub off 
with buckskin. This will give the harness 
a nice glossy surface, and the leather will 
retain a good color and continue pliable tor 
months. If it becomes soiled with mud or 
sweat, an application of soap and water as 
above directed (without oiling), will be suf- 
ficient to give it a bright appearance. 

Two applications of this oil and black 
mixcure a year (or once every six months) 
will be sufficient to keep a harness, as or- 
dinarily used, in good order. It may be 
necessary for liverymen and others who use 
harness constantly, to apply oil oftener, 
put in most cases two oilings a year, and 
washing with suds when oiled, will keep a 
harness in good trim for sight and service. 
This process will give a large dividend in 
extra service and durability, to say nothing 
of improved appearance. We are assured 
that the same or similar application is just 
the thing for carriage tops, which are made 
of top leather. The only difference in 
treatment is that less oil should be used, or 
rather a lighter coating applied, and it 
should be washed off before drying in, top 
leather being thin and much more penetra- 
ble than harness. Of course, the mixture 
would not answer for enameled leather of 
which some carriage tops are constructed. — 
American Harness Journal. 


Feeding for Fat or Lean, 


Professor Manly Miles does not admit that 
a satisfactory reply has been made to his 
criticism on the feeding experiments by 
Professor Sanborn and Professor Henry. 
Readers of the papers will remember 
that the point claimed as established by 
these tests was that we can “feed for lean’ 
by adding nitrogenous elements to a ration. 
One lot of the pigs was fed on a ration more 
than one-third nitrogenous and another lot 
on a ration less than one-twelfth nitro- 
geneus. The first lot not only showed more 
lean but many other differences in structure 
which have been often explained in these 
columns. Dr. Miles now repeats that the 
amount of lean meat in the first lot was not 
80 great as it appeared, because it contained 
much more water. For example, one pig in 
the first lot dressed 64.44 pounds of lean 
meat, while a pig in the second lot of similar 
weight yielded but 46.50 pounds of lean. 
But analysis showed that 43.55 pounds of the 
first were water, while of the second but 
28.93 pounds were water, so that the differ- 
ence of dry lean meat was but little more 
than three pounds. Of course the lean meat 
of the second lot was more solid and better 
in quality. That is, there was no such 
difference in favorof the pork ‘‘ fed for lean’? 
as the experimenters claimed. And more 
than this there is no certainty that such 
difference as there was could be attributed 
to the varying quantity of nitrogen in the 
ration. There were other ingredients in the 
feed, and these—especially the ash or 
mineral elements—differed widely, and they 
may have been responsible for some of the 
variation in the proportion of fat and lean.— 
Philadelphia Times. 





Be Ready to Learn. 


A story illustrating the advantage of edu- 
cation in dairying is told by an English 
paper. A farmer’s daughter had attended 
the Worleston Dairy School for a short 
time, and had received, under Mr. Willis, 
some lessons in cheese-making. On her 
return home she informed her parents that 
ske could make cheese; but her father did 
not believe in ‘‘new-fangled notions,” and 
said he could not afford to spoil his cheese. 
Soon afterwards the mother became ill, and 
the girl was allowed to make cheese for a 
time; but what she made was kept in a 
separate corner of the cheese-room, and 
covered with a cloth, lest it should pollute 
the cheese ot her mother’s make. One day 
a factor came and bought the latter cheese. 
As he was going away he noticed the heap 
covered with a cloth, and asked what it 
was. The farmer told him it was cheese of 
his daughter’s make, ‘‘not up to much,” 
which was to bein part eaten at home. The 
factor asked to be alowed to taste it, and 
having received a somewhat reluctant per- 
mission, at once offered to take it at 5s per 
ewt. more than he had given for the other 
lot, greatly to the father’s astonishment, and 
to the gratificatiou of the girl whose efforts 
had been so superciliously treated. 





Seed Saving. 


Seed to be used next season should be 
saved early. To be any advantage to the 
saver it should be saved carefully. In the 
first place attention should be paid to the 
growth of several plants, that the best may 
be invariably selected for perpetuation. As 
Soon as the seeds are gathered. no matter 
how pressing the needs of the hour may be, 
they should be put into packages that shall 
contain the names of the seeds and any 
memoranda that it may be essential or 
desirable to know when the sowing time 
comes. 

To fill the pockets promiscuously with 
ripened seeds intending later to separate is 
a worthless work, and to save seed pro- 
miscuously, mixing kinds or color that 
should be used separately, is worse than 
neglecting to save seed entirely, for in the 
latter case the reliable seedman must be re- 
sorted to and the result be satisfactory 
almost invariably, and in the former in- 
stance the temptation will be to put in the 
ground a mixture of seed, that had better 
have been thrown into the fire. By all 
means save seed, but take time to do the 
work properly, remembering that time and 
patience now will atone for vexation and 
more time, otherwise necessary to be spent 
at an equally busy time.—MMass, Plough- 
man. 





Club-Root of Cabbage. 


There appears to be two forms of this 
malady—one due to the larve of a minute 
two-winged fly (Anthomyia brassicae) the 
other to a true fungus, which infests the 
roots of cabbage and many other closely 
allied plants. But the former, or cabbage 
maggot, is the more common of the two 
p:sts, and it is doubtless the one which 
causes the club-root in the cabbage of a 
Pennsylvania inquirer. The minute cab- 
bage flies appear early in the spring, often 
depositing their eggs upon the roots and 
stems of the young plants in the seedbed, 
and are then transferred to the garden and 
field where they continue their deleterious 
operations. When the maggots have once 
gained a lodgment it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to destroy them without at the 
same time killing the plants. Immunity 
from their depredation must be sought in 
preventives, and these are accessible. First, 
the seedbed should always be made on new 
ground, if readily obtainable, if not, then 
on land where no cabbage has been raised 
for se veral years previous. 

After the seedbed has been properly pre- 
pared cover the surface with straw, hay, 
brush, or similar dry material, set it on fire, 
and when it has been consumed rake in the 
ashes and sow the seed. If the seed is 
sown in frames and it is not practicable to 
fire the surface, scatter wood ashes, soot or 
air-slacked or caustic lime over the bed at 
the time of sowing the seed. A small quan- 
tity of carbolic acid mixed with dry ashes 
and scattered over the surface of the seed- 
bed is an excellent preventive; the scent of 
the acid is so offensive that the cabbage fly 
will seldom approach a bed thus perfumed. 
The land to be used for cultivating cabbage 
should also receive liberal applications of 
lime before the plants are set out, and bone- 
dust, (another form of lime) is an excellent 
fertilizer for such crops as cabbage and tur- 
nips, provided extra stimulant is required. 
Of course, use of the preventives named is 
not necessary except on soils and in re- 
gions where club-root prevails.— Andrew &, 





Fuller, in N. Y. Tribune. 
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Agricultural Items, 





J. B. WOODWARD, secretary of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, has lately return- 
ed from England, bringing 200 Dorset ana 
Hampshire sheep. 





THE agricultural experiment stations are 
to cost $687,000 annually, a sum which ought 
to give valuable results, and important aid to 
agricultural advancement. 

A YOUNG son of Calvin Selby, of Fairmont, 
Ills., recently died from  blood-poisoning 
caused by killing potato bugs with his bare 
hands, on which were several cuts. 





It is said that land infested with cutworms 
may be relieved of this pest by plowing un- 
der acrop of buckwheat. In lands badly in- 
fested with these worms the experiment is 
well worth trying. 





FARMERS Of Crawford County, IIll., have 
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notified the State Department that they will | 
raise no wheat, barley or rye for the ensuing | 
three years, to achieve if possible the exter- 
mination of the chinch bug. They will also | 
use their influence with farmers of adjoining 


counties to have them follow this example. 





A WESTERN farmer found that his corn 
crop cost him too much for profit, the princi- 
pal expense being the cutting, which was 
done by hand. He therefore decided to try a 
new way; he picked the stones, rolled the 
ground, and sowed the corn broadcast, then 
cut it with a Champion mower. He began 
the work with some misgivings, but found 
stalks 14 inches thick were cut through read- 
ily. No more hand cutting for him. 





THE American Cultivator says: ‘' Those 
who have tried the method of seeding their 
land to grass in August or early in Septem- 
ber, without sowing any grain with the grass 
seed, have been pleased with the result if the 
land was in good condition, that is, sufficient- 
ly well fertilized and made fine enough for a 
seed bed. The catch of the seed is usually 
better, and the crop of grassin the first two 
years is worth more than would be the crops 
of grain and grass when they are sown to- 
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N. J. StRoNG, of Lenawee County, is of the 
opinion thatit pays to feed grain to cows in 
summer. The quality of the milk is superier; 
more cheese and of better quality can be 
made from grain-fed cows. The yield is in- 
creased. Mr. Strong is of the opinion that 
what are called ordinary cows show more im- 
provement, proportionally, ty being fed grain 
than dothe heavier milkers, as poor soil is 
more sensitive to the application of fertiliz- 
ers than richer soils, but a very poor milker 
can never make a good one under Any treat- 
ment. Mr. Strong practices what he preaches, 
having fed his cows grain twice per day during 
the milking season for the past five years. 





THEODORE LEWIS, the well-known swine- 
breeder of Wisconsin, owes his success to the 
care he takes of his stock. In a cholera-in- 
fested district his hogs are always free from 
the infection, although he raises them by the 
hundreds. The mother sows have a variety 
of food and little corn, with warm, clean 
quarters. In each of the yards, in a box 
sheltered from the storm, can be found a 
mixture of salt, charcoal and copperas, to 
which the hogs have free access at all times. 
Then they have loads of soft sandstone where 
they can get at it, and they eat tons of it 
each year. He considers it pays to give the 
hogs an occasional bushel of soft coal. 
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Summer Pruning. 

The only fruit-bearing growth to which 
<ummer pruning is applied in ordinary out- 
door practice, is the grape. Owners of vine- 
vards are well aware that vines if left to 
-omselves Will make an irregular and con- 
ial mass of leaves and shoots, and the 
fruit will be smaller, more thinly scattered 
on the bunches, will ripen later, and the 
perries Will have a poor and acid flavor. 
The fruit, not having the rich, well ripened 
‘aice furnished by the strong folfage of well 
pruned vines, will be more easily frozen 
when exposed to a low temperature, will 
shrivel sooner and become tasteless, and 
will keep but « shori time after being 
thered. 

Not only therefore does early spring prun- 
ing become necessary, but a promised 
crowded growth of young sboots be prevent- 
ad in time, by rubbing off all supernumer- 
aries, when they have made only an inch or 
-wo of new growth. Whatever may be the 
style or modification of pruning—whether 
woth horizontal, fan-shaped, or in other 


za 


form—the bearing shoots must not over- 
rowd each other, Dut space must be allow- 
wed for the development of the large 
aithy leaves, and for this purpose these 
ots should not be nearer to earch other 


in eight or ten inches for hardy strong 

wers, bat varying somewhat with the 
t varieties. 

ruit trees generally—the apple, pear, 

and peach—receive very little atten- 

and usually they do not need it. The 

s, many cultivators perform what 

runing by deing more harm than 

l seem to have an indefinite no- 

that cutting and slashing is all that is 

Some perform the work in winter 

sinsummer. They do not apply 

ples which are adapted for their 

ance by the intelligent grape grower. 


aware that in summer pruning 


t 


f large quantities of leaves 
sho while the trees are in active 
5 seriously injures them, unless 


ppen to have an excessive vigor, as 


happens with young 


es but rarely 


‘ nearly all cases a free natural 
growth should be permitted, except for giv- 
d form, which may be accomplish- 


ed well by thumb-and-finger pruning while 
ywth is young. 
rhe grape being a rapid grower, is more 
apt to accumulate a mass of shoots, and 
these are sometimes cut off by the armful 
after being neglected in spring. "We have 
seen a young vineyard of three or four 
acres, entirely ruined by such treatment. 
Ths owners of peach orehards sometimes 
very properly prune them annually or regu- 
larly into a good thrifty compact shape, 
and prevent the extension of long bare 
branches. The peach will bear summer 
runing much better than the cherry, but 
like the grape it may be injured by heavy 
pping while in active growth. Whatever 
may be necessary for trees should be done 
gradually; and unless the owner wishes to 
check their vigor, the time should be chosen 
for the operation while they are in a dor- 
mant state. If any distorted and neglected 
rees need the removal of large branches, 
»wounds made should be covered with 


A good rule is ‘always to encour- 
’ 


paint. 
age ample growth, but to avoid crowding,’ 
and to prevent the growth of a forest ot 





shoots by judicious pruning in time.— 
intry Gentleman. 
Experience with Apples. 
A. A. Bailey, of Van Buren County, 


writes thus of what he has learned of man- 
agement of the apple orchard: Nearly all 
ave made the great mistake of setting the 
trees too close together. I have twenty 
acres set forty feet each way. The trees are 
w thirty years old, and too thick. Were 

I to start again in life, and knowing what I 
tow know, L would never set trees less than 
rty-five feet apart each way in an orchard 
You then havea chance to culti- 
Taoen trim them high, not less 
sn six feet, to startthe top. Lt is a mis- 
n idea that high trees will lose their 
it by winds. I live on the banks of Lake 
Michigan, and have trees trimmed high and 
ees with low heads. The high tree will 
way back and forth in high winds, while 
trees with tops low down, and long arms 


ior proiit. 


vate them. 


apples off. Ihave one orchard of 300 trees 
twanty-five years old, so low I could not 
w itto advantage, and tarf-bound with 

e grass sod. Iset my Yankee wits to 

rk to cultivate that orchard. I took one 
space (the trees are set thirty-three feet 
rt) and with a light, iron bar I punched 
{of holes four or five inches deep, 

y ten or twelve feet apart, and filled 

e holes about half full of coro, turned in 
1y hogs, and they went to work and not 
e foot of space was left uncultivated. It 
was all piled up in every conceivable shape, 
t 1 dragged this down level, and then 
k the next space in the same way. It 
will make your orchard as mellow as a gar- 


—— ee 
Our Market Abroad for Dried Fruits. 


It isa mistake among many farmers and 
t-raisers in the United States to think 
the different varieties of fruit, such as 

les, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, 
gooseberries, ete., are grown in greater per- 
‘tion in Europe than here. It is not the 
We raise these a3 abundantly here 

and in as much perfection as they do in Eu- 
rope, and with not more than half the labor 
and expense. It is true, however, that more 
pains are taken there, and their modes are 
more thoroughiy systematized, but the cost 
of producing a crop, we repeat, is very much 
greater there than here, but still the profit 
May be greater, as nearly all kinds of fruit 
Sell at a much higher price there than here. 
We have not a doubt that the United States, 
ere many years, will become the greatest 
fruit-raising country in the world. Our soil 
and climate partake of every description, 
and if one kindof fruitis not adapted to a 
particular place, another is, hence the wide 
extent of our territory presents to us a 
mheans of cultivating successfally all kinds 
of fruit. For years we have been shipping 
enormous quantities of apples to Europe, 
and this exportation is steadily increasing 
and will continue to increase until the trade 
Shall become of national importance, In 
dried fruits, such as peaches and apples, 
the exportation has already acquired large 


proportions, and it will go on multiplying 
in extent until fruit-raising will become a 
far greater and more profitable branch of in- 
dustry than just at present. With such a mar- 
ket open to us we Can never grow an over- 
abundance of apples and peaches; while 
these, in addition to cranberries, in their 
natural condition, fresh from the trees and 
vines, ought to be and no doubt will be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to meet any 
demand. The very cheapness with which 
we can send them abroad will open for us 
an unlimited market for all with which we 
can supply it.— Germantown Telegraph. 





The Downy Mildew. 


Prof. Scribner, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has just issued a report rela- 
tive to this disease of the grape, which is of 
considerable interest to fruit-growers. 

The downy mildew (Peronospora witi- 
cola) is parasitic fungus which attacks 
certain of the finer varieties of grapes, pre- 
ferably upon the leaves, young shoots and 
berries. It does not penetrate the cells of 
the leaves, but grows between them, drain- 
ing nourishment from them by means of mi- 
nute suckers. The result is that the cell 
turns brown, and the leaves look brown 
and dead. ‘The downy patches which give 
the fungus its name appear on the under 
side of the leaves, and are slender filaments 
growing out from the mycelium through the 
stomata or breathing pores of the leaves. 
On these the summer spores—seeds—are 
produced. The number of such spores 
which may be produced upon a single vine 
is estimated to vary from two to ten mil- 
lions; a fact which explains how quickly a 
whole vineyard may be ‘‘ struck ’’ with mil- 
dew. One of these spores, falling upon a 
moist grape leaf, will germinate in a couple 
of nours, by dividing into distinct particles 
of naked protoplasm; these swim about for 
about twenty minutes by means of fine hair- 
like cilia attached to one side, and then set- 
tle down at rest and push out a germinal 
tube which penetrates the leaf and develops 
into a hew mycelium. 

The two remedies which have proved 
most effective in destroying this fungus are 
the copper mixture of Gironde (or Bordeaux 
mixture) and blue water (or Eau celeste). 

The Bordeaux mixture has already been 
recommended in the FARMER, but we give 
che most approved formula: Dissolve ina 
wooden vessel eight pounds of sulphate of 
copper in fifteen gallons of water; and in 
another vessel slake 10 pounds of lime in 
five gallons of water. When both are cooled 
pour the latter slowly into the former, mix- 
ing the liquids thoroughly. 

The Eau celeste is prepared by dissolving 
one pound of sulphate of copper in three or 
four gallons of hot water. When dissolved 
and the solution cooled, add one pint of 
liquid commercial ammonia. Dilute to 22 
gallons. 

Both these remedies are proved to be an 
absolute remedy for mildew; but to be 
effective three treatments are necessary, the 
first during thelast half of May, the second 
during the last half of June, and the third 
during the first half of August. To avoid in- 
jury to the foliage it may be necessary to 
use a weaker solution for the first treatment 
than for the second or third. 

The application is of course to be made 
by means of some of the spraying machines 
now so commonly in use. 





The Quince. 

For preserves or jellies the quince is one 
of the best of fruits, but there are many dif- 
ficulties connected with its cultivation. Like 
many other fruits, the quince varies more or 
less when grown from the seed, and as its 
seeds are very numerous and easy of ger- 
mination, seedlings are not uncommon. 
The quince adapts itself to different soils 
and circumstances with remarkable success. 
In selecting soils, the first choice should be 
a strong loam, with enough sand in its com- 
position to make it work easy. A gravelly 
loam, if not too gravelly, is the second 
choice, because it comes nearest to the first 
in all the more desirable qualities. A light 
soil is the next choice. The planter should 
select the best spot at his command. In de- 
ciding which is best he should consider well 
the kinds of soil as well as their locatiox, 
and secure tke greatest number of the con- 
ditions of success. If his valley is wet, and 
subject to frost, he must go up on the hill- 
side, and, if need be, plant on the hill-top. 
A northern aspect is to be preferred where 
the season is long enough to insure the 
ripening of the fruit, because it is safer 
from late spring frosts. A south-western 
exposure has advantages in the north, be- 
cause when there is a frost the morning sun 
will be more gradual in its effects. For a 
like reason, trees near a large body of water 
escape frost by its ameliorating influence; 
and in case of frosts the slight fogs that 
may rise soften the rays of the morning 
sun enough to prevent the injury of a sud- 
den thaw. 

Approved varieties of quinces are grown 
from the original seediings by means of 
cutting or layers, thus continuing the iden- 
tical sort jast as we propagate any choice 
variety of potato. The more fleshy sorts of 
quince assume a round form, almost like 
that of an apple, and sorts less developed 
in this respect, resemble a pear more. Many 
make but two divisions of the cultivated 
sorts of quince, namely, into apple and pear 
quinces. Some sorts ripen rather too late 
for profitable marketing, although keeping 
well and gradually ripening in the house, 
serving well for home use. The wood of 
some sorts resists cold better than that of 
others, but all are liable to suffer when 
young, unless cautiously grown. The roots 
are fibrous and apt to run superficially; and, 
in the heat and drought of Julyand August, 
they suffer, as some sorts of raspberries 
often do, from being scorched and dried in 
the superheated aoil. A good mulch is the 
best preventive of this. Even the tops suf- 
fer in this way, additionally to the want of 
sufficient supplies from the roots; and young 
plants, of which the bark is thin, should 
have their stems swathed with cloth or 
paper during tne summer. If this is closely 
put on from below the surface up, it will re- 
pel the egg-laying mother of the borer grub, 
which likes the quince better even than any 
sort of apple. Quinces are generally scarce 
in the market and high priced because few 
take the care necessary to produce them, or 
have the good fortune to have their trees 
accidentally carried safely through the 
trials of their young existence. : 

One of the greatest obstacles in the culti- 
vation of quinces is the destructive work of 





tions. By a careful observation of the 
trunks of the trees the marks of the pres- 
ence of the borer can be detected and their 
destruction effected. Hilling up about the 
tree with hard coal ashes has been by some 
believed a sort of preventive; washing with 
soft soap suds will sometimes prove effectu- 
alin the destruction, but a small wire thrust 
into the cavity formed in the passage of the 
worm will serve well in its destruction. Salt 
strewn upon the surface of the ground 
seems to promote health and by some is be- 
lieved absolutely essential to success; and 
the fact that the quince thrives well upon 
sea coast farms that are continually acted 
upon by the salt breeze seems to favor that 
idea. But perhaps the most important thing 
is to keep the surface of the soil dressed 
with coarse manure toa depth of several 
inches. An abundance of fertilizing ma- 
terial seems to be of greater effect in the 
vigorous growth of the tree and the develop- 
ment of excellent fruit than any other thing 
that can be done. 


~~ 


Mineral Manure for Stone Fruit Trees. 


The most fruitful cherry tree we ever saw 
was one standing near a surface furrow by 
the back door of a farmhouse, into which 
daily poured the water from the kitchen 
sink. This, from the soap and occasional 
ammonia used in washing hands and dish- 
es, had a very considerable manurial valne. 
The drain was filled with a very offensive 
mud, and was neither neat nor healthful, 
but it was unquestionably good for the tree. 
The cherries literally covered the surface, 
showing finely with their bright red against 
the green leaves. Digging down through the 
mud in the furrow, the cause of this great 
productiveness was made clear. Cherry 
tree roots completely filled the soil, carrying 
the plant food furnished by the drain into 
the circulation of the tree. 

Undoubtedly this feeding might be better 
applied by manures buried in the soil; but 
they will need to have some mineral fertil- 
izer added to ordinary barnyard manures to 
enable fruit trees to make theircrop. All 
the stone fruits require potash, and the lack 
of this element is more aptto be the cause of 
failure in cherry, plum and peach than any 
other cause. The cherry and peach, espec- 
ially, grow best on high and dry soil. This 
may have potash, but not in condition for 
use, as in contact with dry earth potash 
forms a Silicate which is practically an in- 
soluble compound, not quite so useless as 
glass, but to a certain extent resembling it 
in insolubility. Quite possibly thousands of 
stone-fruit trees may be suffering for lack of 
potash and phosphate when chemical analy- 
sis might show these minerals present, but 
not in available form for roots to readily use. 
This condition is especially liable to occur 
as the country grows older, and the vegeta 
ble matter originally in the soil is burned 
out by sun and air, or washed away by rains 
flooding the surface. These conditions less- 
en the availability of mineral manures, 
while most of our fruit trees are much 
heavier feeders on this kind of plant food 
than are trees that grew in the original for- 
ests, whose fruits and nuts were indeed 
mostly returned to the soil from which they 
grew.—American Cultivator. 





The Dewberry. 


The Fruit-Growers’ Association of On- 
tario sent out in the spring of 1886 a number 
of dewberry plants in order to have them 
tested by acknowledged fruit-growers, who 
were to report their opinions of the berry. 
The dewberry has not been cultivated to any 
great extent, on account, perhaps of the few 
varieties that are worth growing. There is 
no reason, however, why people should not 
enjoy this wholesome fruit, especially as it 
comes at a season between the raspberries 
and blackberries. The best mode of culture 
is to treat it somewhat like the strawberry 
and plantit in rows six feet apart, with the 
plants three feet distant in the rows, or 
setting the plants four feet by four. Keep 
the soil mellow and clean. Owing to its 
trailinz habit it will be necessary to mulch 
the ground well, as with the strawberry, to 
keep the fruit from becoming soiled and 
gritty. In northern sections, and where the 
winters are severe, this trailing habit of 
growth enables protection to be naturally 
applied by covering with snow. Prune 
severely. 

In the Canadian Horticulturist of Sep- 
tember, 1887, several of the persons who re- 
ceived plants to experiment with reported. 
Mr. G. Wilgress, Cobourg, said the plant 
sent him (the Lucretia variety) had stood 
the winter well, having been slight- 
ly covered, and bore some 18 or 20 berries 
about the size of his blackberries, but more 
tart flavor. It made good shoots for next 
year. Mr.S. Reesor, Cedar Grove, said the 
Lucretia came through the winter all right 
and made a growth of three feet in the sum- 
mer, but bore no fruit. Mr. Edwin C. Bart- 
ley, Walnut Hill, Ont., reported the plant as 
doing well, having grown seven feet and 
produced just a few berries which were of 
good size and delicious flavor. 

Mr. J. H. Hale says, in the Nebraska 
Horticulturist, that he has visited the 
original plantations in Ohio and found there 
large fields in fruiting. They are placed in 
rows eight or ten feet apart, with plants 
four or five feet apart in the row, forming a 
thick matted row or bed four or five feet 
wide. They throw up fruit spurs a foot 
er more high, which are laden with 
fruit as large as the Lawton blackberry, 
without its hard, ugly core, and of a 
most delicious spicy flavor. It ripens 
with the Gregg raspberry, a most favorable 
time for marketing it. He considers it as 
hardy as the Taylor and as productive as 
the Snyder. 

Popular Gardening recently gave the 
following directions for training the dew- 
berry: Set the plants in fall or spring eight 
feet by six feet. When the vines have 
reached a length of thirty inches, the ends 
should be nipped out. Late in autumn or 
early in winter the vines are covered lightly 
with corn fodder or straw. This is easily 
and cheapiy done, as the vines lie on the 
ground. The following spring all the vines 
are cut back to three feet, and thinned to 
four or five canes to the hill. Te straw and 
fodder are now put under the vines for a 
mulch, and the berries keptclean. Treated 
in this way the improved sorts will bear 
every year large crops of splendid fruit. 

Orchard and Garden refers in the | fol- 
lowing complimentary terms to the dew- 
berry: Another season has added its testi- 
mony to that heretofore accumulated in 











the borer if it is not arrested in its depreda- 


proof of the Lucretia’s great value, This 





berry is beyond all doubt the best of all 
dewberries in cultivation, As early, if not 
earlier, as the Early Harvest; as large, if 
not larger, as Erie; sweeter and more lus- 
cious than either, extremely prolific and 
more hardy, we fail to see why it should not 
make hosts of friends.—7'oronto Mail. 





FLORICULTURAL, 

THERE are nearly 1,000 species of Cacti, 
including some of the most curious torms 
of vegetation it is possible to imagine. The 
native home of most of the species is 
South America, and a great maby are 
known in Mexico. They enjoy a burning 
sun and arid soil. 





FLOWER-BEDS on the lawn, in whatever 
shape, should not be less than six feet wide; 
the grass sod removed, and the bed raised 
three or tour inches above the level, by 
thoroughly incorporating with the soil suffi- 
cient well rotted manure or leaf mould. Old 
Shingles or boards placed between the sod 
and bed will prevent the grass from work- 
ing in; they should be just covered from 
sight. Never set a plant nearer the edge 
than ten or twelve inches, so you may easily 
loosen the soil, which should be done often 
and deeply. Phlox Drummondii stands 
first in the list for the lawn, either for rib- 
bon or mixed beds. Their colors are bril- 
liant and varied. Petunia next; the Portu- 
lacca, both of which are excellent. Pansies 
are hard to beat, but in some sections they 
die out. For tall plants Dahlias are equal to 
anything out. Ona large, bare lawn, Rici- 
nus, single or groups, have a splendid effect; 
or a Ricinus surrounded by Cannas or 
double Zinnias. 





THE Horticultural Times says: Ordin- 
ary rooms are too dry to grow fernsin. A 
substitute for a conservatory isa Wardian 
case. If one has a bay window a pretty 
fernery may be made by partitioning off the 
window by sliding glass doors. In the 
fernery place a small stove. Aiways keepa 
thermometer in the room, and have a means 
for ventilation from the top. If the win- 
dows slide easily, they can be lowered for 
ventilation. Ferns are best repotted in the 
spring, just as they begin to grow. In re- 
potting ferns the most important points are 
good drainage, firm potting, elevating the 
plant a little above the rim of the pot or 
pan, so that the water does not lodge aout 
the crown of the plant, and last, bat not 
least, to avoid too frequent potting, so that 
when transferred into a size larger pot they 
retain a good sound ball. For some time 
after repotting the plants should be watered 
Sparinpgly. During this period the atmos- 
phere should be kept moist by dampening 
the floor; give little ventilation and keep 
the temperature five or ten degrees higher 
than usual. As the roots become firmly es- 
tablished in the new soil, add more water 
and give more air. Give water freely all tha 
summer and fall. Lower the temperature 
somewhat in winter. The fernery should 
be exposed to the sun, but it should have 
means of being sheltered. 





THE same authority says: ‘‘It is a de- 
lightfui pastime for window gardeners to 
form a tree of Mignonette. It is a process 
that requires attention, but it well repays it. 
Tree Mignonette has been thought by some 
persons to be a distinct variety from the or- 
dinary kind. This is not so—they are the 
result of pruning and close care. Sow the 
seed in rich, friable, but wot heavy soil. 
When the plants come up thin out until a 
strong growing plant is left directly in the 
centre of the pot. Push a stiff piece of wire 
down by the side of the plant, and begin 
and tie loosely when it is two inches high. 
Use worsted for tying. Pinch off every side 
branch that appears on the main stem, but 
do not remove any of the leaves. Their 
functions are required for the strength and 
health of the plant. In four months turn 
out the ball of earth from the pot or ascer- 
tain if it requires alarger size; but do not 
shift it unless the roots are curled around 
the ball. When the plant is about twelve 
inches high, side shoots may be permitted te 
grow, but their heads should be occasionally 
pinched off to foree them to form a bushy 
top of a foot in diameter. It requires about 
nine months to complete this process, but a 
plant is then grown that will richly perfume 
alarge room. By repotting every year it 
will bear an abundance of fragrant flowers 
for anumber of seasons. Reseda odorata is 
the best variety to form into a tree,’’ 





Horticultural Items. 
In California, grapes delivered at the win- 
eries are worth only $10 per ton for red and 
$12 for white. 


SULPHIDE of potash, sometimes calied liver 
of sulphur, usedina solution atthe rate of 
half anounceto a gallon of water, applied 
after a rain, is said to be a remedy for mil- 
dew on gooseberries. 





MORRILL & PEARL, who grow large crops 
of melons at South Haven, are capturing 
moths by lantern traps at night in great 
quantities, in hopes of diminishing next 
year’s development of cutworms. 





The Russian plums are quite unlike any- 
thing heretofore seen in America. They are 
reported to be profuse bearers, early, and 
capable of resisting a very low temperature. 
In quality they resemble our own plums. 
They are especially recommended for trial in 
Iowa and Minnesota. 





Tue California Fruit Grower says some ex- 
ceptionally fine Malaga grapes riake a hand- 
some and sweet raisin, but decidedly lack the 
true raisin flavor which goes with the Muscat 
raisin. For this reason they are only advo- 
cated as good for ‘cooking raisins.’’ But 
** cooking raisins,’’ the cook will tell you, 
need flavor quite as much as any. 





PeAcHES sold in the Chicago market the 
week closing the 12th, for 15 to 40 cents per 
fifth basket, some sales of small or ill-condi- 
tioned fruit being for less. Those sent te 
Detroit, south, southeast, and north have 
ranged from 39 to 50 cents. They were of 
the Amsden and Beatrice sorts, white cling- 
stones and dear to any one at half the price, 
Early Rivers, a white peach of fair quality, is 
now ready and Hale’s Early will closely fol- 
low. 





J. J. Tuomas, in the Country Gentleman, 
says: ‘‘A great mistake is made in re-graft- 
ing bearing trees for the purpose of altering 
them from some worthless to a good sort. 
The grafter, with a long ladder, inserts a 





number of grafts high above ground, where 


he can find branches small enough. The new 
top, it will be seen, when it has grown, will 
be high in the air above ground, and the fruit 
will be difficult to gather. Such two-story 
trees will not be an ornament in the orchard 
or garden. A ketter mode is to bring the 
top within reach and into a more compact 
and symmetrical shape. And if the limbs 
are too large near the centre of the head the 
top may be pruned in part while dormant, 
which will cause the emission of vigorous 
shoots, which may be subsequently buddea 
or grafted. To prevent too sudden a change 
of top, itis often best to cut the top limbs 
first, and the rest one or two years afterward 

working downward. This mode of changing 
heads is often applied with advantage and 
profit te pear trees. A vigorous choke pear 
may be made in three years to produce a 
good crop of fine Bartletts.”’ 








That tired feeling is entirely overcome by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whieh creates an appe- 
tite, rouses the liver, cures headache, and 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the whole 
body. Be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which is peculiar toitself. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 








2 ¢ ¢ 
Apiarian. 
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Removal of the Queen. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, in the Country Gen- 
tleman, says: 

Quite a number of bee-keepers assert that 
more honey can be secured by removing the 
queen about three weeks previous to the 
close of the honey harvest. 

‘fhe theory is, that stopping the produc- 
tion of brood turns the energies of the bees 
entirely into honsy-gathering; besides this, 
no honey is used in feeding thebrood. Re- 
moval of the queen also prevents increase, 
which, in our apiaries, is especially desir- 
able. When the bee- keeper has a large num- 
ber of colonies, and prefers honey to in- 
crease the prevention of swarming is quite 
desirable. In some localities and seasons 
the honey flow is early and of short dura- 
tion, and if the bees turn their energies in 
the direction of swarming, but little surplus 
is secured. 

When a queen is removed, a frame of 
brood covered with bees is usually taken 
with her, and they are put ina small hive, 
where they are kept until the time arrives 
for their return. After her removal, if prep- 
arations for swarming have not already been 
commenced in the old hive, queen cells will 
at once be started, and the bees thus en- 
deavor to retrieve their loss. At the end of 
eight or nine days the queen cells must be 
cut out and the bees given a frame of eggs 
or unsealed brood from which they can start 
another batch of cells. Just before this lot 
of cells hatch (in eight or nine days), they 
must be cut out, and another comb of brood 
given. This method of management must 
be continued as long as the colony is left 
queenless, because, if hopelessly queenless, 
the bees seem to lose courage; they must 
have a queen or the hope of one. 


The small hive containing the removed 
bees and queen is sometimes placed upon 
top of the old hive, and when they are re- 
turned, the bees that have learned to recog- 
nize the upper hive as their home, will, up- 
on finding it gone, gather in a cluster upon 
the top of the hive, where they will remain 
a short time, and then take up a line of 
march down over the front of the hive to 
the entrance, and join the parent colony 
again. 

It will be seen that this method of re- 
moving the queen entails considerable labor, 
and is, we think, not advisable, unless to 
prevent swarming, as the production of 
brood can be greatly curtailed by contract- 
ing the brood-nest, which is a short and 
simple operation, requiring very little work. 

The method of removing the queen that 
strikes us the most favorably, is that of al- 
lowing the bees to swarm, then removing 
and destroying the old queen, allowing the 
bees to return, and then, at the sixth or 
seventh day, cutting out all the qu3en cells 
except one. This prevents increase, de- 
prives the colony of a laying queen for 
about eighteen days, besides furnishing it 
with a young queen. 





AN experiment made by D »~ A. B. Maso 
last fall seems quite interesting to bee-keep- 
ers. Mr. Mason having decided it could be 
of no benefit to bees to fly after frost had 
destroyed all honey-producing blessoms, 
prepared a few colonies for wintering im- 
mediately after the first hard frost. The 
bees thus prepared and put into winter 
quarters Oct. 19th were confined six months 
and eight days and came out in good condi- 
tion, with an average loss of 734 Ibs. in 
weight. Other colonies put into the cellar 
in November, averaged a loss of 11 pounds. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Home Evidence 


No other preparation has won success at 
home equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, it is now, 
as it has been for years, the leading medicine 
for purifying the blood, and toning and 
strengthening the system. This “‘ good name 
at home” is “a tower of strength abroad.” 
It would require a volume 
to print all Lowell people 
have said in favor of Hood’s 

of Sarsaparilla. Mr. Albert 
Estes, living at 23 East Pine 

Lowell Street, Lowell, for 15 years 
employed as boss carpenter by J. W. Bennett, 
president of the Erie Telephone Company, 
had a large running sore come on his leg, 
which troubled him a year, when he began to 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla, The sore soon grew 
less in size, and in a short time disappeared, 

Jos. Dunphy, 214 Cen- 
tral Street, Lowell, had Praise 

Hood’s 


swellings @nd lumps 
on his face and neck, 
which Hood’s Sarsapa- Sarsaparilla 
rilla completely cured. 

Mrs. C. W. Marriott, wife of the First As- 
sistant Fire Engineer of Lowell, says that 
for 16 years she was troubled with stomach 
disorder and sick headache, which nothing 
relieved. The attacks came on every fort- 
night, when she was obliged to take her bed, 
and was unable to endure any noise. She 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after a time 
the attacks ceased entirely. 

Many more might be given had we room. 
On the recommendation of people of Lowell, 
who know us, we ask you to try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & 0O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


People 





100 Doses One Dollar 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Sewing Machines! 


=—— AT —— 


ONE-THIRD PRICE!! 


TEE NEW anwp 
GRRATLY IMPROVED 


Hich-Arm SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market, 


s- 




















HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machines we furnish one Rafflar, one Tucker, one set Hemmers 

one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Dciver, one Wrencn, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Tarvat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. _ These articlesare all included in the price named. 


% goed in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman- 
ship, an 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00! 


Which inciudes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arm 


machine sold before for less than three times this price. 
OF 


eS 











LOW-ARM MACHINE 


THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 











KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 
SEWING MACHINE. 
<«¢ ABW ,, BUY OF UOIVAIAOS 
“Gng $,48984 BUG SEpPNl[IU] YDIUM 
O'9Ts 9} CHNNAGAY WOlad 


— 


Over 1,500 in Use in this State | 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in a Year's Sub- 
soription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them te 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments included with 
each Machine. 


THE HIGH-ARM “JEWEL” 


ONE OF THE BEST FINISHED AND HANDSOMEST MACHINES MADE, 
PRICE, $21.00. 


Which also includes a Year’s Subscription to the “ Farmer.’ 





_ This is the latest imprevement in Sew- 
ing Machines, and combines all the best 
qualities of high-priced machines, while 
it contains others, making it superior to 
any. Its simplicity isa marvel. 1t con- 
tains but little more than half the number 
of parts of any Lock-Stitch or Shuttle Ma- 
chine. Its new upper feed is very effective 
in changing from thick to thin goods, the 
tension may be turned to any angle without 
raising the pressure foot. It has the new- 
est, perfect, Self-Setting Needle in use, 
which may be setin the dark. The im- 
proved loose wheel works automatically, 
sv there is no necessity of turning screws, 
loosening springs or catches. This ma- 
chine makes the nicest stiteh of any ma- 
chine without exceptions. Both sides are 
so even and regular it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell the right from the wrong side 
of a seam. 

The attachments, which are furnished 
a > with each machine free, are unsurpassed 
, in workmanship, finish or the fine work 
they will do. The instruction book contains a large engraving of each, with full direc- 
tions for using. The furniture is black walnut, of the style represented above, and very 
finely finished. In fact, we claim the ‘‘ Jewel’’ to be the best made, and to do better and 
a wider range of work than any machine in the market. 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according to 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office.. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
DETROIT MICE 
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#,* Subscribers remitting money to tive office 
would confer a favor by having their letters reg- 
tetered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
wise we eannot be responsible for ihe money. 





OBANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subs2ribers wishing the address of the Farx- 
gx changed must give us the name of the Post- 
office to which the paper is now being sent as 
well as the one they wish to have it sent to. In 
writing for a change of address all that is neces- 

ary to say is: Changethe address on MICHIGAN 
Farmer from —— Postoftice to —— Postoffice. 
Sign your name in full. 
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This Paper te Entered at the Detroit Post- 
ales as second clase matter. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past weok amounted to 395,558 bu., against 
389,841 bu. the previous week, and 240,275 
bu. for corresponding week in 1887. Ship- 
ments for the week were 293,580 bu. against 
334,949 bu. the previous week and 180,549 
ba. t ie corresponding week in 1887. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city amount 
to 423,870 ow, against 350,852 bu. last week, 
and 657,538 bu. at the corresponding date 
in i857. The visible supply of this grain on 
Aug. 11 was 25,277,699 bu. against 22,997,- 
794 the previous week, and 32,770,061 
for the corresponding week in 1887. This 
shows sn increase from the amount reported 
tae previous week of 2,279,905 bushels. As 
compared with a year ago the visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease of 9,772,267 bu. 

Early in the week the market showed signs 
of weakness, and prices declined to 86c 
for No. 1 white and 8s7c for No. 
2 red. It started upwards again, how- 
ever, and the gain has been continuous for 
the past four days, the market closing at 
88}<c for No. 1 white, 90c for No. 2 red, 
and 82c for No. 3 red. At the close the out- 
Inok is very favorable for sellers. Chicago 
was less firm than other markets, caused by 
speculators deciding to sell out and take 
what the advance had brought them. New 
York was higher, and Liverpool strong at 
prices showing a substantial advance over 
those of a week ago. Continental markets 
are all firm. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheatin this market from 
July 20th to August 17th, inclusive: 








No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
White. Red. Red. 
duly 2 Mieass 925 &8 ae: 
oF “Tl cekaes pees toes 92 b>) bee 
= 92 &4 in 
‘ §M.. 91% 83% bale 
. 3.. 91% ss] one 
.. 91 8% sae 
ve Ds idk ecnnne 00 dt 893g 85 78 
a a ae 88% 87 70% 
SBD cde cceess ove &9 89 8% 
Ss Shwe 88% 9 83 
Bee. %..; 88% 88% _ 
“ 2 &8& 8844 83 
- Dace 87% 87 81 
2 Be 8% 
6. 88 X¥ 90 83% 
oR eee RO SOX 82% 
4 89 89 81% 
9 88% 88% 815% 
PRS 83 8B 815, 
SB Tiekes colae- vee 87% 873% 81 
TBasabdevssos cy 87 81 
“ 14 86% 7% 80 
‘* 15 87 87% 80 
“ 16 87% 8914 S04 
e Bea 88% &2 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
various deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 

Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
88 88 oe 


Sat 1raay.......... 
MONABY..00.02 000 87344 87 
ee 8744 871, 
Weduosday.......... ST% 87% 
Thursdag.......... 88% 89 
Pridew....:-.... 10% 89% 


For No. 1 white the closing prices of the 
various deals each day of the past week 


go the No. 3 was not far from 90 per cent 


of the whole.’ ”’ 


AN I 
t ’ | unsettled, with frequent heavy rains and 


strong winds interfering with harvesting 
and injuring the condition and quality of 
the grain where cut. 

is expected to be an average. 
fair quality but deficient in quantity. Maize 
has been benefited by the rainy weather. 
Switzerland has been buying wheat quite 
freely in the Hungaria markets. 


In Austro-Hungary the weather has veen 


The crop as a whole 
Rye is of 


In France the weather has continued very 


wet, cold and unfavorable for the wheat 
crop, which appears to be going from bad to 


worse. 
but the quantity there produced is small and 


The harvest is over in the south, 


its quality damaged by the rain, and later 
reports intimate that its yield, on thresh- 
ing, is smaller than expected. The great 
bulk of the wheat crop is produved in the 
central and northern portions of the coun- 
try, and here it passed through the blooming 
and earing phases in indifferent condition, 
and has since suffered irreparably from the 
abnormally wet, cold weather. Harvest is 
from two to three weeks late. It is esti- 
mated that the crop will not exceed 90,000, - 
000 hectolitres, against 109,747,645 hecto- 
litres last year, and a continuance of present 
unfavorable conditions will mean not only 
increased importations, but larger immedi- 
ate wants, as the quality and condition of 
the new grain will render it unfit for 
prompt use, thus necessitating a large im- 
mediate supply of foreign wheat. The im- 
ports of foreign wheat and flour in the 
eleven months from August 1, 1887, to June 
80, 1888, have been 29,636,892 bushels, 
against about 34,500,000 bushels last year. 
The requirements of foreign wheat for 
1888-9 are estimated at 70,000,000 to 80,000- 
000 bushels. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight” at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passace 
to Great Britain and the Continent of EKu- 


rope: 





1887. The visible supply of this grain on 
Aug. 11 was 1,773,327 bu, against 3,210,557 
bu. the previous week, and 3,719,831 at the 
corresponding date in 1887. The visible 
Supply shows a decrease of 427,230 bu. 
for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to $7,305 bu., against 
22,849 bu. the previous week, and 40,548 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1887. ‘The 
oat crop in this State has been about all 
secured as far north as the line of the Da- 
troit and Milwaukee railroad. Above that 
line more or less of the crop is yet stand- 
ing. ‘The larger part of the crop has been 
secured in fine condition, with exceptions 
here and there where rain intertered with 
harvesting and did some damage. The 
yield has been large, and the crop as a 
whole a most satisfactory one. The market 
during the week has been gradually going 
downwards until yesterday, when under an 
improved demand a stronger feeling set in 
and a slight gain was made in prices. 
Quotations range as follows: No. 2 white, 
80}4¢c; No. 2 mixed, 26c; light mixed, 
27\¢4c. In futures No. 2 white for August 
delivery sold at 29c, and No. 2 mixed for 
Same month at 26c. 

The Chicago market yesterday was 
strong ava slight advance on spot and near 
futures. Spot is at the same range as last 
week, but most futures are off }¢c. Ciosing 
prices yesterday were as follows: No. 2 
mixed, spot, 253¢c; August delivery, 254¢c; 
September, 243¢c; October, 243¢c¢, and May 
at 284¢c per bu. 

The New York market yesterday was 
steady but slow. Spot is higher, but the 
sales are all of old crop. Futures are slightly 
lower, as the new crup will b3 available in 
filling contracts. Quotations in that market 
are as follows: No. 2 white, 47@48c; No. 
3 white, 45@46c; No. 2 mixed, 387%@ 
40c. In futures No. 2 mixed for August 
delivery sold at 33@333¢+, September at 
293g @294ye, and October at 295(@29%e. 


@40c for mixed. 





Bushels. 
Visible supply....... woe eeescsoecee 22,190. 867 rela 
Jn passege for United —y- 3 = = reo 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 2%, 3,000 DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Total bushels July 28, 1888...... 40,342,867 
Total previous week. .............++- 40 072,810 —_—_—_— 
Total two weekS ago...........-e+05- 42, 042.268 BUTTER. 
Total July SD, 16GB. .......ccccccccccces 52,555,228 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending Aug. 4 were 
1,488,600 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing July 21 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 2,765,320 bu. more than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
for those eight weeks of 5,002,536 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1887. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending Aug. 4, 1888, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 660,000 bu., of which 580,000 
was for the United Kingdom and §80,- 
000 to the Continent. The shipments for 
the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 
660,000 bushels, of which 360.000 went 
to the United Kingdom and 300,000 to the 
Continent. The shipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Aug. 4, aggregate 16,520,000 bu, 
of which 8,640,000 bu. went te the United 
Kingdom, and 7,880,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For the corresponding period in 1887 
the shipments were 19,460,000 bu. The wheat 
on passage from India July 24 was estimat- 
ed at 4,296,000 bu. One yearago the quan- 
tity was 6,704,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted dull with poor demand. Quotations 
for American wheat are 2s follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 63¢d.@6s. 744d. per cental; No. 2 
spring, 63. 63¢d. @6s. 73¢d.; California No. 1 
6s. 73¢d@6s. 83¢d. 


—_—————s 6 


CORN AND OATS. 


CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this marke: the 
past week were 11,286 bu., against 7,907 bu. 
the previous week, and 2,055 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. Shipments for 
the week were 10,239 bu., against 11,807 bu. 
the previous week, and 3,982 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on Aug. 11 


amounted to 8,539,092 bu. against 9,009, - 
949 bu. the previous week, and 6,802,771 bu, 
at the same date in 1887. The visible supply 
shows a decrease during the week indicated 
of 470,857 bu. The stocks now held in this 
city amount to 18,016 bu. against 22,517 bu. 
last week, and 
responding datein 1887. 
a year ago the visible supply shows an in- 


1,569 bu. at the corres- 
As compared with 


were as follows: crease of 1,735,321 bu. A great ceal 
we Aug. Sept, Oct. Nov. | of interest is centered in the corn crop at 
Monday eee. “  " """ T present. ‘The outlook at present is for the 
n V< *) 
Wodnecday peice tid oe eek - | largest crop ever grown. But it will not be 
eee out of danger for three weeks yet in this 
Friday 88% 


A cable dispatch received from a Paris 
grain dealer the past week says that the 
poverty of the French crop, due to bad 
weather this year, will render it necessary 
for France to import 30,000,000 hectolitres 
of whkat, which is equai to about 85,000,000 
bushels. Tae markets there are said to be 
excited over the prospect, and prices have 
advanced 3f in consequence. The English 
estimate of a crop of only 7,000,000 quarters 
(56,000,000 bu.) for the United Kingdom is 
equivalent to saying tbat the British people 
will need to import 100,000,000 bu. the 
coming crop year. That amounts to a total 
of some 245,000,000 bushels for the two 
countries, and even if the United States 


f 


8 


for January delivery, 


State, and perhaps four in some sections. 
Until then it is best not to be too sure. 
The weather changes are so frequent and so 
great that an early frost would not be a sur- 
prise tomany. But there is no use looking 
ahead for trouble, and the chances are in 


avor of a big crop which will make some 


amends for the failures of the last two 
years. 


The market here closes dull but 
teady at 45c per bu. for No. 2 spot, and 392 
Both receipts and 


hipments are light, What little corn is 


coming in is from Indiana, and comes over 
the Wabash railroad. Reports of frost in 
the northwest were received yesterday, and 
while they caused uneasiness they did not 


should have 425,000,000 bu., as some claim. 
it would only be able to export 40 per cent 


of that amount. 


Bradstreet’s says the average weight of 
the winter wheat of this crop appears to be 
about eight pounds per bushel less than that 
of 1887. This would give the following re- 
sults for the present crop in millions of 
bushels. Loss for weight, 32, fron 23,000, - 
000 acres at 10}¢ bu., leaves 210, which ad- 
ded to a spring wheat crop of 158, gives a 
total of 308, or, say, 37,000,000 in round 
mumbers. .We regard any estimate under 
400,000,000 bu. for the crop as too low. 

Referring to the receipts of new wheat in 
that market, the Chicago Tribune says: 

‘*So far the winter wheat crop is turning 


Out pevrly in quality. 


An arrival yesterday 


from Kansas weighs 49 lbs. to the measured 
bushel, one fram Central Illinois 48, and it 
is estimated that our receipts of winter 
wheat on the new crop up todate will not 


average 32 ibe. A com 
a he, 

8 nothing better 
inspection of new wheat u 
Joes than 10 per cept of Ho, 


‘ Talk abopt this being a 
taan a No. 4 crop. 


p to date gives 


influence the corn market so far as prices 
were concerned. At Chicag> yesterday the 
market closed 3¢c higher than the previous 
day, but still a little lower than last week. 
The advance was made on reports of cold 
weather in tbe northwest. Latest 
quotations there yesterday were as follows: 
No. 2 spot, 44% @45c; August delivery, 
45c¢; September, 44%c; October, 443c; 
May, 395c. These prices are all lower 
than a week ago except for October and 
May delivery. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
strong and values steady. The following 
are the latest cable quotations from Liver- 
pool: Spot mixed, 4s. 7d. per cental, 
Fatures: August delivery, dull at 4s. 7d.; 
September, 4s. 744d.; October, 43. 634. 

OATS. 

The receipts at tuis point for the week were 
63,208 bu., against 38,073 bu. the previous 
week, and 31,535 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 12,787 bu. against 981 the previ- 
ous week, and 16,239 bu. for same week in 





ed business. Quotations in that market 
yesterday were as follows: 
State factory, full cream, colored..... 85:@ 8% 
State factory, full cream, white.....-- 85D 8% 
State factory, GOOd.........--ceerseere b%4@ 8 
Staie factory medium grades cream 8 @ 83% 
State factory ordinary..........+++«++ TAH@ 1% 
factory, light skims...... oes CH@ 6% 
State factory, u Go delby 68 goes 5 6% 
ate factory, full skims........ ares 2 4 
Ohio WO is T i cde ccee srccrcovecs® 7TH@ 8 
Ohio flats, ordinary.............ese005 7 % 
The receipts of cheese in New York for 


our last report. 


little to be had. Very little of the receipts 
willl grade over good fair table butter, and 
of that quality there is an abundance. 
Fancy dairy is quoted at 17c per Ib., fair to 
good at 14@16c, and ordinary at 11@13c. 
Cresmery is in moderate demand at 19@ 
20}¢c. At Chicago yesterday the market 
was firm for really fine butter, which 
were scarce andin good demand. Common 
to medium grades were plentifal and dull. 
Quotations in that market yesterday were 
as follows: Fancy Elgin creameries, 19@ 
19}¢c per lb.; fine Iowa. Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota do, 18@18}¢c; fair to good do, 
14@17c; fancy dairies, 15@153¢c; common 
to fair do, 124¢@1l4c; packing stock, 
10@104%c. At New York butter has done 
better the past week, and the tore of the 
trade is firmer. The supply of Western 
continues large, but really fancy quality is 
becoming short, nearly everything showing 
more or less effects of the hot weather, and 
that one grade isin fair request from the 
local trade and held a shade firmer, with 
194¢c reached often enough to warrant 
quoting, but leaving that one grade there is 
scarcely any market. Really fancy State 
creamery pails do not appear to be in any 
surplus, and tone also shows a little more 
confidence. State dairy tubs in light supply 
and fine grades steady. Imitation creamery, 
Western dairy and top grades of factory 
continue under neglect and nominal, though 
there is a fair demand for good ladle but- 
ter that shows valine and obtainable at say 







113¢@12c. Quotations in that market yes- 
terday were as follows: 
EASTERN 8TOOCK. 
Creamery, State, pails, fancy... .... 20 @20% 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy.. 19% @20 
C.eamery, prime 16 @17 
Creamery, good.. 144@15% 
Creamery, fair... - 13 @14 
State dairy, tubs, fancy... @i9 
State dairy. tubs, good....... - 17%@18 
BONGO. GRIFT, GDS, TAIT... ccc ceccces 15 @16% 
State dairy, Welsh, prime...... 17 @17% 
State dairy, Welsh, fair to good...... 15 @16 
WESTERK STOCK. 

Western Creamery, fancy............ 19 @19% 
Western imitation creamory, choice 15 @15% 
Western do, good to prime........... 14 @14~ 
NOE es BND 00.00 vcs edie deus @14% 
oo a ee 138 @l4 
Western dairy, ordinary ....... 11 @12 
Western factory, June firkins, extra 

Eee eer @l4 
Western factory, Juue firkins, firsts 13 @13% 
Western factory, June tubs, extra 

fi sts se acisUatan sane tetas @13% 
Western factory, June tubs, firsts. .. @13 
Western factory, fresh firkins, extra 

rr ra @13% 
Western factory, fresh firkins, firsts 12 @13 
Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 

a REPO ar @13 
Western factory, fresh tubs, first ... 12 @12} 
Western fac ory, secoi ds... ........ 11 @11% 
Western dairy and factory thirds.... 10 @10% 


CHEESE. 
Both east and west the markets have 
given way during the week. So far our 
local market has not been affected, but 
with New York and Chicago dull and lower, 
the export demand light and Liverpool ap- 
parently in very weak condition, a drop 
here is nearly certain and that at once. So 
far prices are the same as a week ago, with 
a veiy quiet market. Quotations are 944@ 
10c per lb. for choice full cream State, and 
10@1014¢ for New York. From first hands 
prices are }¢c less. Skims are nominal at 5 
@8e, according to quality. At Chicago be- 
cause of a lack of demand on export account 
full creams are quiet, with sales limited to 
filling home orders. Stocks are accumulat- 
ing and the market is easy. Quotations yes- 
terday were as follows: Cheddars, 8 @ 
8%c per lb; do flats, 8@8%c; do Young 
America, 9@9%c; poor to choice skims, 2@ 
6c. At New York the market yesterday was 
dull and weak. While euppiies were not 
large with an ordinary inquiry for stock, the 
light demana from slippers keeps the mar- 
ket very dull. From the country come re- 
ports of large stocks, which are steadily ac- 
cumulating, while from abroad reports 
show continued dullness. At the moment 
holders are in a bad position, but mapy of 
them think the present stagnation will not 
last long, Prices have dropped during the 
week, but even the decline has not increas- 








Western sold at 42@50c for white, and 35 


The market is essentially unchanged since 
Receipts are about up to 
requirements, but of fancy dairy there is 


‘ free, 18@21c; 


the week ending July 81 were 79,776 
boxes, against 58,546 the previous week, 
and 76,383 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1887. The exports from all Atlantic 
ports for the same week were 7,137,740 lbs., 
against 6,017,996 Ibs. the previous week, 
and 6,067,545 lbs. the corresponding week 
in 1887. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted dull for American white and colored 
at 463. Od. per cwt., the same figures quoted 
last week. 


WOOL, 

The wool markets at the east have shown 
a strong feeling to exist in the trade, and 
outside figures are the rule in all transac- 
tions in desirable wools, Michigan wools 
have attracted a murked degree of attention 
for the past three weeks, with the result of 
strengthening holders and even advancing 
values to some extent, Sales of fine fleeces 
are reported in Boston at 27c, and there 
would be heavy purchases at half a cent less 
if sellers would accept. Manufacturers are 
buying more freely, They are in a good 
position to do so. The Mills’ tariff bill, if 
passed, would not affect them much. The 
daty on foreign goods is of course reduced a 
little by the bill, but this will be fully made 
up to them by the lower prices at which they 
can purchase wools under its free wool pro- 
vision. They also know that the bill is 
practically dead until the meeting of the 
next Congress, which prevents any change 
in duties for this year. They can buy freely, 
therefore, without any fear of loss from 
tariff agitation for the five men hs—long 
enough to work up their purchases and dis- 
pose of the manufactured product. It is 
therefore likely that for the next four 
months we may look for a more active mar- 
ket for nearly all grades of wool, and per- 
haps at somewhat better prices. 


The eastern trade journals regard the 
situation as more favorable for holders of 
wool. The U. 8. Economist says of the 
New York market: 


‘The condition of trade during the week 
passing in review is more reassuring, and 
there is no panic or fear in financial circles 
that the country is in any danger from 
friend or foe, financially or commercially. 
Five millions of pounds of wool bave been 
sold in Boston during the week, and busi- 
ness in New York has shown signs of ani- 
mation and returning hope. Prices are low, 
it is true, too low to admit of any more ring 
wastes coming into port. And while upon 
this matter again we earnestly ask the 
government and the wool appraiser of Bos- 
ton how does it happen that wool tops come 
in there as waste at lu cents, while the same 
stock is raised to 60 cents here. Is there a 
nigger in the fence or aring pool at work in 
this matter? Boston wool dealers have 
suffered enough losses the past year, and if 
they are made to suffer from ring waste in 
future, nobody will shed crocodile tears over 
their losses. We stopped their snow-white 
Cape undervaluations after a tiresome battle, 
and regret the United States District Attor- 
ney did not put every one engaged in that 
business behind prison bars or sue them on 
their bonds.’’ 


The Philadelphia Record, in a review of 
Jast week’s market in that city, says: 


‘“The wool market shows no quotable 
improvement, but itis steadier, and there 
is evidence of growing confidence that 
local prices are not likely to go lower for 
present at least. Wool men have persuaded 
themselves that a repeal of the wool duties 
cannot be accomplished at this session of 
Congress, and are feeling more secure. In 
this respect they are buying with more con- 
fidence in the country markets. But the 
Jatter are relatively higher than this mar- 
ket, and an advance here must be obtained 
to net a profit on pugehases made at ruling 
rates in the interior. There is no present 
indication that this advance will be realized, 
as the conditions that forced the stoppage 
of many of the worsted mills, and thus 
withdrew a large class of consumers from 
the market, still exist, and it is doubtful if 
a Congressional enactment equalizing the 
duties on wuoreted and wovlen goods 
will be secured in time to be of any benefit 
to manufacturers during the new season for 
light-weight goods, which they have already 
entered upon. But sentiment has a good 
deal to do with the business at times, and 
the sentiment of wool men at present is be- 
coming more confident and hopeful.’’ 


Reports from the sales now in progress at 
Antwerp, where large amounts of South 
American and Australian fleeces are offered, 
show a fair attendance of buyers and a 
steady demand. Values have advanced 
slightly from opening rates. 

At Boston the past week the sales foot 
upan aggregate of 4,738,000 Ibs. domestic 
and 936 000 Ibs. of foreign. In its report of 
that market the Wool Reporter for August 


16 says: 

‘*In fleeces, the largest movement has 
been made in Michigan X. The bulk of 
the sales were made at 26c., but little wool 
can now be bought under 27c., and at this 
price only some of the choicest wool has 
moved. At 264¢c a fair amount could 
doubtless be disposed of. The active de- 
mand for this grade of wool has been |i 
cheeked by the advance, but a moderste and 
steady business is looked for at current 
rates. XX Ohio wool is also firmer, and 
30e is obtained for good lots. X Ohio 
is firm at 28°. 
ing wools are steady at quotations, and 
in fair demand. Delaines are in good re- 
quest. Michigan has stiffened up to 29¢ 
tor good wools, while Ohio is steady. For 
\% blood combing; there is little call, and, in 
tact, medium wools of all kinds have net 
participated in either the activity or the rise 
of values. For %¢ and 3¢ blood combing 
there is a fair aemand. The activity in 
fleece wools has stimulated the western mar- 





l 


wool being held at 28c in Ohio and Pennsy!l- 
yania, at which price there continues a 
moderate movement to manufacturers.’’ 

The following is a record of prices mad 
up from actual sales in the eastern markets: 
Ohio XX and above, 291¢@30c; Ohio XX, 
28@29c; Ohio X, 27@28e; Ohio No. 1, 82@ | ® 
33c; Michigan X, 26@27c; Michigan No. 
1, 31@382c; Ohio delaine, 81@382c: Michi- 
gan delaine, 28@29c; Ohio unwashed and 


@21c; No. 1 Ohio combing, 
84@35c; do Michigan, 32@838c; Kentucky 
and Indiana 4¢-blood combing, 26@27c; do 
%-blood combing, 24@25c; Missouri and | 4 
Illinois 3¢-blood combing, 24@25c; do \- 
blood combing, 23@24c; Texas fine, 12 
months, 17@19c; do 6 to 8 months, 15@17c; 
do medium, 12 months, 20@22c; do 6 to 8 
months, 18@20c; do fall fine, 18@15c; do 
medium, 15@16c; do heavy, 3@5c less; |4 
Georgia, 24@25c; California northern spring 
Middle Co. spring, 15 
@17c: Southern spring, 11@14c; California 
burry and defective, 10@1lic; Australia 





do clothing, 30@385c; Cape, 25@27c; Eng- 
lish to %& blood, 32@36c, 


[BY TELKGRaPH ] 
The following report of the Boston mar- 
ket yesterday is still more favorable for 





holders. It looks as if a further advance ‘ 
was certain to come: 


in wool, and the sales as reported are the 
largest for any one week, amounting to over 
8,600,000 Ibs. 
some grades about 1calb, and on all kinds of 
domestic wool the market very firm. The 
largest movement this week has been in 
territory wools, with prices firm on Montana 
grades, sales being made principally at 19@ 
20c, with one very choice lot selling at 25c. 
Other sales of territory have been in the 
range of 18@19c. Considerable Michigan has 


close was firm at the latter figure. 


acres that are now working their rapidly 
expanding cane leavesin the hot August 


fortunes. 


outlook is not only propitious for a fine crop 
—say something like 350,000 hogsheads — 


000 additional revenue on a liberal yield, 
and that sum distcibuted in the sugar belt 
signifies prosperity and happiness for all 
interested in the staple. 
certainly had a hard time of it for several 
years, local causes being aggravated by the 
worldwide depression in prices. A reaction 


unfair distribution of favors if our sugar 
growers were this season not only the re- 
cipients of a bountiful yield, but were af- 
forded a market at good prices, and we be-| «treet railway to the Agricultural College will 
begin this week, the material having been 
leans Picayune. shipped and expected to arrive every day. 


growers upon their fine prospects. 
Picayune says, ‘‘current prices are full of 
fatness for the prodacer.’’ 


had decided to take off the duty on sugars? | § 


No. 1 combing and cloth- | 000 of dollars have vanished from the wool- 
growers of the United States. 
tha richer for it? Alien wool-growers and 
woolen manufacturers. 
understand how dangerous is the policy the 
representatives of the sugar planters are | ; 
now pursuing in voting to take the tariff off 
wool when they are so vitally interested in 
retaining the duties upon sugar? 
kets, and prices ure 2c higher there, fine | suppose a million of tyoo!-growers will sub- 
mit to be sacrificed for 
while the sugar planters escape? Not much. 
When the tariff is taken off wool the sugar 
planter is on the edga of a precipice over 


hich he will be sent with the rice-gr Cc 
—_ ghee ~ bis head which caused his death in a few 
ours. 


whom they propose to sacrifice. 


find that ‘‘ tariff reform’’ and ‘ free trade’’ 
are boomerangs which may miss the enemy 
unmerchantable, 19@28c; Michigan do., 18] ¢ which they were aimed and return to] 
washed, plague the thrower. 
that the sugar interests of Louisiana would 
be uttterly and irretrievably ruined if the 


these 70,000 planters, through their repre- 
sentatives, attack an industry in, which 
millions are interested, and expect to 
see it perish while theirs is sustained. 
Perhaps they may receive a lesson in in- 


generation. 
titled to just the same care and protection 
from the national government as the 
Southern sugar planter, and it may be relied 
combing, 839@41c; do cross-bred, $6@40c; | Upon that he will insist on having it. 


_| during the past twenty years over four bil- 
lion feet of logs have passed through the 
Menominee River Boom Company's boom, at 
Menominee—enough, it is figured, to make a 
two-ineh plank road, sixteen feet wide,around 
the world. a 


‘*There has again been a very active week 


Prices have advanced on 


been sold at 26@27c, and the market at the 
Ohio 
and Pennsylvania fleeces were comparative- 
ly quiet, but prices were firm with X at 27 
@28c, XX at 29@30c, and No.1 at 32c. 
Small sales of choice X Ohio were made at 
29c. Fine washad delaine was in good de- 
inand at 31@32c for Ohio and 29@30c for 
Michigan. Georgia wool has sold at 25@ 
27c, and Texas to some extent at 16@2l1c. 
California wool was steady with sales this 
week of 665,000 Ibs., including 500,000 Ibs. 
of Humboldt clip. Ohio unwashed wool 
has been selling at 19@22¢c., and Michigan 
do at 18@20c, including unmerchantable. 
Pulled wool was firm. Australian wool 
was in demand and firm with supplies 
small. The total of sales reported this week 
is enlarged by the sales of one house for 
two or three weeks past. 
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HORTICULTURE AT THE STATE 
FAIR. 
The Horticultvral Department of the 
coming State Fair will be, as heretofore 
stated, under the superintendence of L. D. 
Watkins, Esq., of Manchester, Washtenaw 
Co. Mr. Watkins has always taken a warm 
interest in horticultural matters, and for 
years has been an active member of the 
State Horticultural Society. He is emi- 
nently a business man, and will have affairs 
in his department in good shape. As an- 
nounced last week, Hon. T. T. Lyon, 
President of the State Horticultural Society, 
has placed his services at Mr. Watkins’ dis- 
posal, and he writes us that he will have 
Mr. Lyon act in the same position he has 
filled for some years, Damely, on nomen- 
elature. Ofcourse to have an exhibit of 
fruit which will be at once acredit to the 
State for its completeness as well a3 an 
educator to those who attend either as ex- 
hibitors or visitors, the proper naming of the 
fruits is a positive necessity. Tne long ex- 
perience of Mr. Lyon in this work, his 
knowledge of Mi:higan fruits, and acquaint- 
ance with various synonyms under which 
their identity is frequently nearly lost, 
peculiarly fit him for this position, and we 
can congratulate Mr. Watkins and the 
State Society upon securing a man so thor- 
oughly competent to fill this onerous position 
acceptably. 
Mr. Watkins writes us that everything 
seems to promise a fine exhibit in this im- 
portant department. Michigan fruits have 
acquired an enviable reputation not only in 
the various states of the Union but also 
abroad, and the fruit-growers of the State 
should see to it that strangers from abroad 
who visit the State Fair, have their 
good opinion of Michigan fruits confirmed 
by what they see there. The premium list 
is a liberal one—the aggregate being larger 
than that offered by any other State Fair, 
acd can be made still more liberal in the 
future if fruit-growers will only come out 
and help mould the exhibit into what it 
should be—the finest one in the United 
States. 
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LOUISANA SUGAR PROSPECTS. 





‘* The critical peried of the sugar planters 
of our State has not come, it is true, but the 
prospects are so favorable over the broad 


breezes that every Louisianian may feel 
gratified. There is promise of an abundant 
saccharine harvest, and the laborer and 
planter rejoice over the change in their 
Last season was a very good one, 
and left several millions of dollars profit to 
pay the losses of previous seasons, or pro- 
vide a surplus for the future. The present 


but eurrent prices are full of fatness for the 
producer. An appreciation of one cent per 
pound in sugar means $5,000,000 to $4,000, - 


The industry has | ; 


has come at last, and it would not be an 


ieve both of these are in sight.”,—New Or- 


We feel like congratulating the sugar 
As the 


Sut how would 
t be if the Congress of the United States 


P apples. As Mr. Walter has large apple or- 
That three or four millions of dollars would pe a a his investment is Seng at a a 
vanish in a twinkle—vanish just as 22,000,- | good one. 


And who is t 


Can the Picayune 


f 


Does it 


**tariff reform ”’ 


f South Carolina by the votes of the men 
They will 


The Picayune knows | ® 


uty was taken off the foreign article. Yet 


ustrial economics which will last them a 
The Northern farmer is en- 





The East Saginaw Herald estimates that | ® 


ensilage. 


been named. 


young men belonging to the State troops 
have died from disease contracted during the 
encampment. 


had suffered eleven straight defeats. 
can’t play ball a little bit this year. The State 
is ashamed of them. 


the Battle Creek and Bay City railway. 
they cannot raise $40,000 the road will go to 
East Saginaw, via Alma, 


be the most profitable crop grown by the 
farmers of that vicinity. The pickle factory 
furnishes an excellent market. 


satisfied with the site purchased for their pro- 
posed Home at Reed's Lake, 
Rapids, and wil! sell and buy again. 


$3,000 worth of barn, hay, wheat, cows and 
farming implements went up in smoke. 


city, nominated Wildman Mills, of Sanilac, 
for governor, and Mrs. E. V. R. Emery as 
superintendent of public instruction. 


purchased in this city this season is said to 
have been that of J. Strong & Son, of Hills- 
dale County. 
pounds. 


ed himself at Taymouth, in a rather peculiar 


bottom of Flint river, and fastened himself 
below the surface. 


noi yet walked up and paid the rousing old tax 


warrants are being issued for their arrest as 


been visiting relatives in Grand Rapids and 
going out a good deal with ** the boys,’’ died 
whiie under the influence of chloroform in a 
doctor's operating chair, on the 14th. 


Harrington, living near Mt. Pleasant, got in- 
to a dispute over a line fence on the [4th and 


injured by being thrown in front of a reaper 
and dragged on the cutter bar. 
the sudden start of the horses threw the ma- 


pelled from the last Legislature, get the 
grand bounce at the convention of the United 
Labor Party this week, oeing removed from 
the chairmanship of the county committee 
after a prolonged fight. 


E. N. Dingley, of Maine, 
who has so successfully conducted the paper 
for the pust ten years, will travel a year in 
Souta America and Europe. 
tion at which the paper changed hands is r 
said to have been $30,000. 


son says that the finest coal ever mined in 
the vicinity isin sight in the mine, and it is 
about four feet in thickness. The company 


the old one. They have a lease of about five 
hundred acres of land and think there is still 


was instantiy killed at the Woodbridge Street 
crossing of the Michigan Central in this city, 
on the night of the 16th, by being run over by 
& switch engine. Mra. Fieming made one of 


Spring Wheat—Crop Notes. 





LOWELL, Aug. 14, 1888, 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


in this section? and if 80, who has seed? 


and very many spoiling in mow and bin. 


crop. L. J. Post. 
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Tue Drovers’ Journal says: Up to last 
Saturday evening fifteen cows had died with 
alleged Texas fever, at Mattoon, Ill., and a 
number of other cattle in and around the 
place were affected with the disease. The 
dispatches state that the cows that have 
taken the disease, caught the infection 
from the offal and bedding from Texas cat- 
tle cars which had been thrown along the 
track of the Lilinois Ceatral railway. Trus 
far this season vutbreaks of this mysterious 
disease have been reported at Brighton, 





Decatur. 





eee 


be moved to St. Johns, and that Robt. M. 


Steel, the capitalist who is noted for his 


on her good luck, 


tools. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 
by lightning last week. 


from 200 to 400 mattresses per week. 


16th, 


1889, 


fine Oxforddown {sheep for breeding pur- 
poses. 


The o'd Indian chief Nawgaunee died at 
Mt. Pleasant recently, about one hundred 
years old, 


Grand Rapids boasts there are 22 business 
blocks being put up on South Division Street 
in that city. 


Dr. H. P. vaniells, of Lansing, has secured 
several fine Holstein cattle as the nucleus ef 
a herd he proposes forming. 


Mason's clothes-pin factory has turned out 
four carloads of clothes-ping since Jan. lst. 
The tota] number of pins is 2,036,880. 


The lumbermen of the Saginaw Valley 
have, within the past year, invested $3,000,000 
in pine lands and lumber in other States. 


G.H. Price, of Belle Oak, has 80 colonies of 
bees, and despite the unfavorable season, 
expects to extract about 800 pounds of honey. 
The graduating exercises at the Agricul- 
tural College passed off very nicely, the day 
being beautiful. A class of thirty-two gradu- 
ated. 


It cost the farmers of Concord township, 
Jackson County, $15,000 to feed their stock 
through Fepruary and March of the current 
year. 


Hon. M. L. Sweet is building a 300-ton silo 
on his farm north of Grand Rapids. Mr. 
Sweet is evidently a believer inthe merits of 


G. V. N. Lathrop, American minister to 
Russia, has sent in his resignation, and is on 
his way home. His successor has not jet 


For all Mackinac is a healthy place, two 


On Tuesday last the Detroit base-ball club 
They 


Bay City is trying to raise a bonus to secure 
If 


The Holly Advertiser says cucumbers will 


The Michigan Masonic Association are dis- 


near Grand 


Tramps set fire to James Thompson's barn 
n Saginaw township, Saginaw County, and 


‘Lhe United Labor Party, in session in this 


Lansing ‘“epublican: The work on the 


Jackson Patriot: The largest clip of wool 


It amounted to nearly 3,000 


H. Walter, of Clarkston, is buildimg a cold 
torage house which will hold 5,000 barrels of 


Samuel Chambers, of East Saginaw, drown- 


ashion, on the 16th. He drove a stake into the 


About 150 saloon-keepers of this city have 
he city puts on their peculiar business, and 


ast as they can be made out. 
Wm. Allen, of Stryker, Texas, who had 


Two farmers, George Thompson and Albert 


aie to biows. Harrington received injuries 


John Bingletorf, of Deertield, was fatally 
Fortunately 


hine out of gear, or he would have been in- 
tantly killed, 


Milo H. Dakin, of Saginaw, who was ex- 


The Kalamazoo Telegraph has been sold to 
Mr. W. L. Eaton, 


I would like to ask through the FARMER 
(of which we are a constant reader) about 
Spring wheat, can it be grown successfully 


Corn and potatoes looking well. Oats a 
heavy crop but harvested in bad condition, 


Millet, of which a large area is sown, a good 


Mattoon, Effiogham, Tamaroa, Watson and 


WE note from the Clinton Republican, of 
St. Johns, that the Wh!pple Harrow Co., 
now located at Eaton Rapids, Mich., is to 


push and enterprise, is at the head of the 
company. St. Johns is to be congratulated 
as the record of the 
Whipple harrow for working hard ground, 
cutting weeds and pulverizing summer fal- 
low places it among the best of that class of 


A Jackson County man had 93 sheep struck 
The mattress factory at Fl'nt manufactures 


Fourteen bands and eight thousand people 
attended Tecumseh’s band tournament on the 


Ann Arbor has granted a franchise for five 
sailes of street-car tracks, to be running in 


M. J. Noyes, of Chelsea, has imported some 


eT 
eet 


on an excursion; returning, t 

ing the Wabash station, 40 aa irc 
patroiman who volunteered to show them the 
way. After a train had passed, Mrs. Fie c 
attempted to cross the track, not eheervian 
the engine which was following closely ™ 


The Hoyt Library building at 

is about completed, and Ses pe 7" 
About $50,000 remain to be expended — 
books. The Heraid very justly compiai or 
that if the present intention to make it - 
great reference library, where valuable eet 
can be store1, and book-worms and schola ~ 
can obtain literary and scientific treasures 
from its shelves is carried out its public on 
fulness will be curtailed, and the broad rod 
signs of the giver largely circumvented. The 
trustees should operate it on the platform of 
the greatest good to the greatest number of 
people. 


The body of George Campbell! was found in 
an old well on the farm of Charles Chiddester 
in the township of Convis, Calhoun Oounty, 
onthe 14th. Young Campbeil suddenly dis- 
appeared @ year ago, leavi g his widowed 
mother alone on an adjoining farm. Frank 
House, employed on the Cuiddester farm at 
the time of Campbell's disappearance, oig m- 
ed to have bought his team and other effects, 
and presently went to work for Campbel’s 
mother. The mystery ef the disappsurance 
und House's seemingly suspicious beh «rior 
induced the neighbors to institute a search, 
and under earth which had been thrown into 
the old well was found the remains of the up 
fortuxate young man, with two terrible frac. 
tures of the skull. House has been arrested; 
he admits filling in the weli, but denies |) 
knowiedge of the murder. 





General. 


Major-General Schofield succeeds the |ate 
General Sheridan as commander of the Ameri- 
can army. 


Farmers are said to have found @ remedy 
for the chinch bug in crude ol!. A fise spray 
of the oil kills every bug it touches. 


The ten counties of the Miami Va!!ey, 0+ 
will yieJd twenty two million bushels of 

this year, or one-fifth the total production of 
the State. 


For the second time, the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory has declared the legis 
lative enactment granting suffrage to women 
unconstitutional. 


The Bois and Red Lake Indians, of Mirne 
sota, refuse to consent to the rgh 


through their reservation, granted by Con 


gress to the Duluth & Northwestern railway 
company. 

The first balloon ever inflated with natura] 
gas and sent up for an aeria: voyage made the 
ascent at Anderson, Ind., this week. George 
Ayres, an amateur #ronaut, was the only 
passenger. 

Little Hayti has had a revolution. She’s 


Smail, but hot-tempered. The President was 
compelled tv take refuge on an Engiish frig- 
ate, and Booiron, leader of the insurrece 
tion, has formed a new government. 


Merchants of Clinton, Ia., influenced by the 
Burlingtoo strikers, have peen refusing to 
shi, goods over that raiiroad. Now the rail- 
road Officials notify them that uniess the boy- 
cott is raised, no more trains will be run into 
the city. 


It is believed that if the Alaskan seal fish- 
eries were not protected from the incursion 
of fishing fleets from other countries, the 
seals wouid be extinct in five years, and the 
Aleskans depende:..t upon the United States 
for support. 


Charies Crocker, the California millionaire 
and one of the projectors, builders and maaa- 
gers of the Southeru Pacrfic railroad, died at 
Monterey on the I4th, of diseases resuiting 
from injuries reveived by being thrown from 
&@ Carriaye two sears azo. He was associated 
in the railroad business with Leland Staaford, 
Mark Hopkins and C, P. Huntingdon. 


The eleventh conference of the Y. M. C. A. 
of the world met at Stockholm this week. In 
the four years since the Berlin convention 
about 1,000 new assoc.ations have been 
formed. There are now 3,804 associations. 
The value of the association property in the 
United States has increased from $3,000,000 
in 1884 to $7,000,000 in 1888, and the number 
of associations has nearly doubled. 


Although this is the busy season in the 
cigar-making industry, there are 30,000 idle 
cigar-makers in New York city, while 
those who have employment are compelled 
to work for very low wages. This condition 
of affairs is due to the strong competition of 
Bobemians and Hungarians, who put their 
whole families at work, and by their numbers 
force American workmen to idleness or work 
at starvation prices. 


A lumber trustis being projected in Wis 
consin and Minnesota. Fred Weyerhauser, 
the *‘ lumber king’’ is at the head of the deal. 
He is said to have absolute coatrol of all the 
lumber in Northern Wisconsin. The trust 
has $60,000,000 invested in pine lands and 
lumber, owns 9,000,000 feet of stumpage in 
Wisconsin, and bas the option on as much 
more in Minnesota. The trust will float logs 
down the upper Mississippi over the falls at 
Minneapolis, and erect big mills below that 
point. 


A system of ljetter-box robbery, extending 
over a period of two years and involving the 
theft of thousands of ietters containing drafts, 
bonds, checks, etc., to the amount of at least 
250,000, has been unearthed at Chicago. 
Frederic Van Oberkampf and T. J. Mack are 
in custody, and postal keys which would open 
any box in Chicago were found in their pos- 
session. Two trunks full of letters were 
found in Oberkampf’s possession, and a num- 
ber of important papers discovered, among 
which was a check for $10,000. Itissaid by 
post office inspectors to be the most colossal 
mail robbery scheme ever known. 


The Danish steamer Thingva!la collided 
with the steamer Geiser off Sable Island, on 
the 14th, and the latter sank in about five 
minutes, with 72 passengers and 33 of the 
crew. Fourteen passengers and 17 of the crew 
were saved. The disaster occurred in the 
early morning, and during the prevalence of 
a heavy fog, so dense objects 50 feet away 
could not be distinguished. The Thingvalia 
was disabled, so that 455 of her passengers 
were transferred to the Weiland, which was 
sighted during the day. Only one woman, 
Mrs. Lind, was saved, and her two children 
were lost. The casualty is ascribed to the 
fog and heavy sea. 


The rapid increase of yellow fever at Jack- 
sonville, Fia., has created a panic in that 
town. Everybody who can leave has gone, 
and those who are left find the avenues of 
escape closed to them, as adjacent towns are 
establishing vigorous quarantine against tne 
refugees. Business is entirely suspended, 
and the unemployed negroes, who constitute 
& large portion of the population, and among 
whom no cases have yet occurred, it is feared 
may begin to pillage and plunder the unoc- 
cupied houses. Great fires have been kindled 
in the streets, and quantities of lime, sulphur 
and tar are being used; a test of the * con- 
enssion theory”’ of killing germs will be made 
by firing a battery of five guns for several 
hours continuously. Yet there have been 
but 25 cases, and four deaths since the out- 
break. 


A frightful accident occurred on the Erie 
road near Shohola, Pa.,on the 18th. A freight 
train ran into a lot of rocks which had been 
washed down on the track, and the engine 
and four cars were wrecked and three men 
injured. An attempt was made to flag the 
express train due at the time, which failed, 
and the express engine crashed into the wreck, 
azd it and the baggage car, mail car, smoker 
and day car, with a car loaded with horses, 
thrown down an embankment 80 feet high. 
The fireman was burned to death, for of 
course the wreck at once took fire, the en- 
gineer was scaided terribly, and will die, and 
six others received severe injuries, A num- 
ber of passengers were hurt, but none it is 
thought seriously. The horses lost were 
mainly the property of Fred Gebhardt, and 
among them were Kole, Eolist, Orphan Boy 
and others well known on the turf, 





Foreign. 


The dignitaries of the old world are having 
a real pleasant time visiting each other. The 





The considera- 


King of Portugal is visiting Emperor William 
at Berlin. 





The manager of the Star coal mine at Jack- 


re now preparing to sink a new shaft near 


large amount of coal to be found there. 
Mrs. Nancy Fieming, of Bloomingdale, In4., 





Prince Ferdinand, having been requested 
by the members of his family to resign the 
Bulgarian throne, is reported to have replied 
briefly, decisively and tartly, ** Never. 


A volcanic eruption in Japan buried three 
small villages under a mountain of ashes and 
scorise, so that the plain on which they stood 
is now a mountain. It is the story of Herou- 
laneum and Pompeii over again, for it is said 
not a single inhabitant escaped alive. 


Farm mers, of Coolroe, Ireland, resist- 
ing an pb nee ralieg made such strenuous 
defense that 200 policemen could not diaingas 
the little band of 11 who ‘held the fort” a 





party of five who had beer to Niagara Fal's 


day, or until the police fired one gable of the 
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8. BURNETT & SON, breeders of Short- 
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siectionate letter, nominating him president 


e National defenses 


jerman court. 


C untess Walder- 
3 said to be the Madame de Maintenona of 


Experor William, in a speech to the citi- 


the 


f Frankfort, speaking of the territory 
ch Germany wrested from France, especi- 
fertile province of Alsace Lorraire, 


‘Our 18 army corps. our over 46,000,000 
people, ought rather to be lost on the battle 


gained to be taken."’ 


Le. 








d than to permit one stone of what has 
This a warning to 
to keep her flogers off the coveted 


TRE thirty-second annual catalogue of 
sdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., shows 


sn agzr 
an agZ 


the departments of 523. 


egate attendance for the year in all 
The Classical and 


iosophical classes have been made of 
gual length, three years preparatory and 


n the College classes. 


A course 


story has been added, embracing An- 


cD, 


Roman, Engiish, German, 


French, 


ited States, and History of Civilization. 
Toe Normai Course provides for three years’ 
dy, and is in good condition, The Musi- 


a 


al 
le work. 


The Colleze is 


¥XES, 


d Art Departments are doing credit- 


open to both 
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LARCEST AND FINEST STOCK 
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FRUIT and Ornamental, 


Grape Vines, 


herry Piante, Shrubs, Roses, etc, etc, at 


Wholesale and Retail. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ 
WSROE NURSERY, 





ats-6t 


Catalogues Free. 


& SONS, 


MONROE, MICH. 





~ BOWSHER’S 
“OMBINATION” FEED 
GRINDING MILL. 


r without elevator.) 


Tas Self-Feed for Ear Corn. cuthsal 


ivrines all kinds 
Uses conical grina 
ire departure from 
s. Lightest running 
ential mill 


x 


MOst subs 
#0 bushels capa- = 


A cireu'ar “Dv.” 


" rive for 
" Dp PF 


“me all 
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WSHER, South Bend, Ind 





al§-3t-eow 10t 


Southdown Rams. 


re 


R. W 





HILLSDALE CO 


HILLSDALE, MiIczk., 


idest Michigan College and tbe first to 
tladies to equal privileges with gentlemen. 
be first to build a gymuasium. Has music 


art departments. 
is of teaching. 
very low. 


Tu tion 


PN Ree 


Fall term will begin 


and all other ex 


Special instructions on 


et. 11th. 


“oT catalogu+ giving full informat.on in regard 
urses cf study, etc., send to 


ELON G. 


—AT THE— 


Flint River Herd, Flint, Mich | 


>We have on ha 
— aud ¢hal! 
a. (xtremely low price: 


tires 
».- 0¥ four boars 


REYNOLDS, 


FOR SALE! 
HERKSHIRE AND POLAND-CHINA PIGS, 


on them. 


~~ Choice stock at living prices, try us. 


=. FP. OLIVER. 





ROFITAB 
PYLE’S RED W 
benrge. Prien Bane 


LE TO GROW 


D WINTER APPLE 


trees, 7 


Cond clase 54). 4 
G ass OU © each, Write to 
PORGE ACHELAS. West Chester, Pa, 


einen ee 


nd just now some very choice 
make between now aud ‘air 
Pigs 
All recorded or eligible. 





BRIGHA™M’SsS 


SOFT GROUN 


or mellow 








"te ntee & Manuf’ 


Se ee ali-2 


land where it wo 


D HORSE SHOE 


With this shoe a horse is en- 
abled to walk over soft, 


y 
d 


be impossible for him to go un- 
der ordinary circumstances, 
__ thereby enabling the farmer to 
iwmicultivate ground that other- 
Send for circulars, 

LISCOMB BRIGHAM, 

er, Decatur, Vam Buren Co., Mich. 





REVOL 
CUS EEvorvens. Bend stamp f 


4. H. Johnston 


p for price 
ure. Pa. 


| 


applicants. 


Bulbs and Seeds 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Now ready and will be mailed free to ail 
Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 


DETROIT, Wisco 








Grown 


Michigan Amber... 
WERT Gio s5s- sees 
office, Lafayette: 

Less than 10 bushels............. 
10 bushels and less than 20 bushe 
20 bushels and over 


AU Urders Cash. 


wive plaia 
shipping instructicns 


Adaress 


a11-3t 


New 20c. stacks without extra ch 
No oréer fer less than one bushel received. 


TESTED SEED WHEAT 


at Pa'due University Experiment 
Station. Average yield on test plats per5 years: 
....29.4 Bushels. 

.. 30.4 Busheis. 
Both are quite hardy. Prices at depot or express 


. 82.00 per b”. 
8 1.7. per bu 
1.50 per bu 
arge 


and explicit 


SUPT. PURDUE FARM. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 





COUNTY OF WAYNE 


Present: 
In the matter of tne estate of 
deceased. 


Probate Office, be appointed 
petition. 
this order be publishe 


said County of Wayne. 


A trne copy: 





Sr., deceased. 







HOMER A. FLINT, Register 





eral yearling rams from recorded | 
that I will sell at reasonable prices. 
. HEMPHILL, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


LLEGE! 


Ap- | 
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TATE OF MICHIGAN, | ‘oi 








‘ 

At a session of the Probate Court for said County 
of Wayne, held at the Probate Office, in the City of 
Detroit, on the eleventh day of August, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight. 
Edgar O. Durfee, Judge ot Probate. 
Elizabeth Kinney, 
On reading and filing the petition «f 
Overton L Kinney, praying that administration of 
said estate may be granted to Anna L. Kinney; itis 
ordered thai Tuesday, the eleventh day of Septem- 
ber next, at ter o’clock in the forenoon, at said 
tor 
And itis further ordered that a copy of 
three successive 
previous to said day of hearing,in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, @ newspaper grinted and circulating én 


EDGAR O. DURFEE, 
Judge of Probate 


hearing said 


weeks 


C a mae : tages in music and art. 
HOMER A. FLINT, Register. als-® } SOMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
Cie See ee ae ilyi4-31n St. Clair, Mich. 
TATE OF MICHIGAN, |... Ce 
County OF Wayne ‘tere 
At a session of the Probate Court for said Count 
of Wayne, held at the Probate Office, in the City 
Detroit, on the eleventh day of August, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight. 
Present: Edgar O. Durfee, Judge of Probate. 
In the matter of the estate of Abram 8. Kinney. 


On reading und filing the petition of 





Overton L. Kinney ing that administration of 
said estate may be ted to Anna L. Kinney; 
ordered that Tuesday, the eleventh day of 8 
ber next, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, ¢ id 
Probate Office, be appointed for hearing sai 
petition. And it is further ordered. that a copy of 
this order be published three successive week 
previous to said day of hearing.in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, @ newspaper printed and circulating i: 
said County of Wayne. 
EDGAR 0. DURFEE 
A true copy: Judge of Probate 
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MT. HOPE. NURSERIES 


We offer for FALL PLANTING the largest, 


most complete and caref 
| in the United States of: 
RUIT TREES. 


e new 


MENTAL TR 
A. § of every class, 
ogues sent to 
To others: No. 1, Fruits, re 8 
Trees, octc., illustrated, 15c.; No. 
No. 4, Wholesale; No. 5, Roses, 
ELL 


BES 


a1l-at 


ully cultivated collections 


Standard and Dwarf. 
the best old snd, new sorts, in- 


pe **] 8. 
— All the best, embracing the 
AND SHRUBS. 


nest in cultivation. 

all regular customers, Free. 

ts >; No. 2, Ornamental 
3, Strawberries; 


, free. 
WANCER & BARRY. . 











to us for circulars and prices. 


W ater! 


WW ATER ! 


EVERYWHERE ! 
‘THE DAISY” 


COUBLE ACTING 


Well Pumr 


I8 THE 


P\ Cheapest and Best 


} Puinp made for Deep 
or Shallow Well« 
A child can operate 
producing a constai 
ad powerful strear 
a of water. 

Has Brass-lined Uylinder and Piunger, whicr | 
cannot rust or freeze up. Can be fitted for any 
depth weli witheut changing working parts 
Ask yeur dealer for GOULDS PUMP, or wri « 


THE COULDS MFC. CO.. 
20-80 Ovid St., | 60 Barclay 8t., 
Seneca Falls ,N. Y. Wwies aad York 

y-14: 








$75.00 to $250.0 


T Us. 


fune23 26t 


A MONTH can 
be made working 
Agents prefered wno can furmeh a 
horse and g ve their whole time to the | usivess. 
Spare moments may be profitably employed aleo. 
A few vac peies in towns and cities. 
JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richyfond, Va 


YH. F. 








10,000 AsENTs 





WANTED TO! 


SELL OUR 


CAMPATGN BIOGRAPHIES. ! 
t, . 70 lik 
igtertiony a oae roipASS 


juz-tf 


* | Water from 8. 





; 
5 
‘ 
i 


1s68. 


WILL PLACE ON 


TW ae 


year. 
CARRIAGES AT aLL TRAINS. 


M. W. DUNHAM 


1isss. 


SALE APRIL 2d, 


STALLIONS, 


ESPECIALLY RESERVED FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


Ihave f und cach year that a number of my customers canvot convenie:tly buy until Jate in 
be season, and it is to accommodate these that I h ve this year made a reserve of 
STALLIONS, 01d enough for service, which will be placed on sale April 2d; it being my determin- 
ation to So Coutrel wy importations that I can offer purchasers a first-class horse any day in the 


TWENTY 


All Animais Sold Guaranteed Breeders on trial satisfactory te purchaser! 


Address M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page 0o., Ill. 


i horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wazsee Stock for sale. 





A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a at head of herd 
Stock for sale je10-ly 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jai7-ly* 


ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 








breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Correspondence promptly answered. 
P. O. address, Gra’ Kent Co., Mi jal5-ly 





NOTICE. 
THE FARMERS’ FERTILIZER Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
‘Pennant Raw Bone Meal, Farm- 
ers’ Superphosphate, Sterling 
Guano, &c., &c. 
Every bag sold under guarante ed analysis. 
Wheit y.u are buying Fertilizer see that they are 
one of the sbove brands and made by the Farm- 
ERs’ “ERTILIZER Co. Use vo other. bo not be 
de: eived by the representatio.s other agents 
} may wake to you, and remember that Farmers 
Superphusphate and st rling Guano will give | 
you tre most desirable results, giving a go d 
|} vigo ous growth, ea'ly maturity and large yield. 
} Good ageuts wanted iu eve y town. If no agent | 
| near you wiite direct to us fo all information. 
| all-2m 
| Three courses of study, Yhoroughness in 
every department. Buildings elegantly fur- 
(pi-hed, Seat d with tteam, lightea with gas. 


Clair river su erior advan- 
Address for circular. 











SOMERVILLE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
S$. CLAIR, MICH. 











ERR} 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS 


Li & FIPIELD, 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE. 


j 
' 
i 
} 
i 


- MICE. 


BAYT CIty, 
->DOOR PRAIRIE 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


t 
| DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
, Style, Action and Quality, 
, combined with Good Pedigrees. 
| IMPORTATION JUST ABBIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 

CALL AND SEE THEM 


POR SALE. 
Highly bred Scotch Collie Shepherd Puppies. 
Satisfactio. guaranteed. Addr ss 


EK. A. ROGERS, 
DuNDEE, Micu 















jiy 28-1m 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY ,50x150 miles. 
U.S. Census reports show Ore 


to 
REGON be the healthiest State In the Union. 


Grass always green; no cold winters; no hotsum- 
mers; no cyclones; no thunder «torms; no fail- 
ure of crops; cheap living; magnificent scenery; 
rich prairie and timber land cheap. A ten-acre 
fruit farm at Salem will yield more income than a one- 
half section grain farm anywhere in the U.%, Send 
stamp for pamphlet to BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, Oregon. 


a4-1m 


University of the State of 
New York. 


AMBRIGAN 
Veterinary College ! 


|" 189 and 141 West Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW TORE Criryr. 


Chartered under General Laws of the Siate of 
; New York, 1875, and by special act of tre Legis- 
lature in 1832. 
The regular course of lectures will commence 
in October. 
Catalogues and information can be had on 
application to 





| 








Dr. A. LIACTARD, 
may19-13teow 


Dean of the Faculty. ; 


RecordedPercheron& FrenchCoachHorses 


Two importations 
this year. Nearly 200 
of these pouer 
oreeds on hand. Evyr 
animal recorded with 
extended pedigree in 
their respective stud 
books.Choicest breed 
ing and individual 
excellence combined 
Coach stallions al) 

Je Lair purchased before the 

French government made its selection. Do not 

buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to yoursection, 

but come and see large fine horses with the best 

of action. They will cost you no more. send 
for Lllustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN, 

Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


Mil 


Press Graters, Sorghum 1 
Jelly, Machinery (Steam and Fire), An 
kinds of Mill Supplies. Illustrated Catalogue free 


G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 














6 





Hydraulic 
\Cider Press. 
Write for Catalogue 
and Prices, 





jul6 3m 


PURE SALT. 


DID YOU EVER THINK, 


That Pure Salt adds its fine flavor toall food 
seas ned with it. Its preserving and antiseptic 
qualities keep meats, Lutter, cheese and other 
foo. products better, longer and mo:e perfectly 
than common salt. 

That Impure Salt is as dangerous as impure 
water. It i:jures the health, its effect on the 
kidneys being especially disastrous, causing 
stone in the bladder and other distressing dis- 
eases. The highest medical authorities most 
emphatically confirm this statement. 

Diamond Crystal Salt is free from lime, 
magnesia and other impurities. Its riavor is 
delicious, its stRENGTH unrivaled, its ruRITY 
unequalled. 

It is especially refined for Best Tasie and 
Dairy purposes. Itis cheap enuugh for every- 
body. Ask your grocer for 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 


It costs but litile more than ordirary dairy 
salt, and less than the b. st English, which is not 
80 good. julé tf 


FOR SALE 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


TWENTY-EIGHT ACRES 


—OF THE~— 


ELM FRUIT FARM 


INCLUDING BUILDINGS. 


Best road out of the or No railroad to cross, 
Taree quarters of amile from the University 
Grounas. Neighborhood the very best. Twenty 
acres of the above in pear and appie orchards, 
the finest in ee. Will net more than ten 
per cent.on purchase price. Clear title. Ad- 
dresg Lock Box 23, _ —- Michigan. 














H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. Je27-1y* 


OHN C. SHABP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Storthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Oo., Mich., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild Eyes 56239. 80 
Hambletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo,, breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale, Correspondence solicited. 











* oaghbred Merino Sheep,registerod in Vernon 
iter. Rams and ewes for sale of my own. brew” 
ing, together with recent selections from sox19 > 
the beet flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasic; 
elsewhere tati-’a 


S. ——- i. ne roa Mir Rink 
of Vermont an c register orough 
bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 

R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Cc., Mick 

*Breeder of thoroughbred American Meriué 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own breed 


ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence soll:;:ise 














©. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for saie. Cox 
res ponucuce invited. iély 








Shropshire Sheep. 








At INTENDING PURCHASERS of re- 
corded Shropshire Sheep during fall of 
1888 should see my ttock and get prices before 
buying. My presentcrop of lambs is large and 
very tine. My breeding «wes are mostly two 
years old Residence one-quarter mile east of 
tra: sfer sta‘ion of G.k. L.&D.,D., L. N. and T., 
A.A. & N. M. railways. EMERY A. GARLOCK, 
Howell, Mich. 





J EK. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, =, Ng Amer- 
ican Merino sheep, and jan swine, 
Pl oth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
e. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
Calhoun Co., Mich. 
DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
‘l, breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
ang females for sale. Also some young bulls. 
Gorrespondence will receive prompt attention. 
N*® HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorne of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 


Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dlly 











SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

a Shorthorn cattle. Prneipal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

hull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


‘\ OHAFYEE, B 
Ss of Shorthorn ca’ ve 
Coinaswine Al stoc 


BK. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P.O. ad- 
S, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 
as COLLEGE FARM, Agricuitural Col- 

lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 60731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam‘ Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 





nm, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
MerinoSheep and Poland 
recorded. Stock for sale 











M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 





©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, 

Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 

Sharon, Aylesby y; — Rosemary, 

Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 

families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 





M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry ana Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quisof Longwood (Vol. 38). Stock for sale. 
write for prices, 














WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT. 

Buy where you can buy best. I have the 
oldest established flock of recorded Shropshire 
Sheep in Michigan. More flocks trace to this 
than — other. Success the test of merit. 
Farm within five minutes walk of transfer 
station of G. R.,L. &D., D., L. &N.and T., A. A. 
& N M. Railways. Call early and often. 


jly21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell. 





8. BINGHAM, Ver- 
x non, Mich., goes to 
England to make his own 
selection of Shropshire 
sheep, Two hundred to se- 
lect from after Aug 20. In- 
dividual merit and choice 
breeding, combined with 
a living price, a specia'ty. 
Don’t buy a ram tiil you see 
the Bingham flock. Regis- 
tered and unregistered. 








AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
erof Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


EO. H, GERMAN, Franktin, Oakland Co., 

importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. lim- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 630 6m 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co.., 
© importer, breeder and dealer in thorough: 
bred Shropshire — Stock registered. I im 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder o/ 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sal« 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


pO pee nemg te BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale atalltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 

















OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customer: 


T A. BIXBY, Lake View Stoek Farm, South 
Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. All registered. Largest flock ir 
Western Michigan. Insvection invited. au3-4m 














HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks 
W. COOLEY, Coldwater, 

A. breeder of large English Ber 

of the largest size and very best strains. 


Branch (Co. 
kshire swine 
Pigs 














Ww. WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside | and young breeding stock for sale at reasonabit 
Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- | prices. of my breeders are recordea in thr 
era of thoroughbred recorded Shorthorn cattle and | American Ber re Record. ,Write for prices. 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. ei-ly 
ZRA BROWN, Englishville, Kent County, 
E breeder of Berkshire swine of the best know: 
Holstein-Friesians. recorded stock. Stock for sale. 080-2¢ 
ten peacle y r Hol votn, Friesian we land-Ch 
. CO., er of Holetein-Friesians. - " 
for sale of the famous Ykema ey Ykema Polan inas 
$22 (D. F. Herd Book) at head of the herd. Cor 


respondence will receive prompt attention. aul0tf 





M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 


KK. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
-et of thoroughbred Ho.stein-Priesian Cattle. 








ST, LAMBERT-—ST. HELIER. 


Jersey Bulls for Sale at Farmers’ Prices 


ELIGIBLE TO REGISTER. 
Dropped Dec. 14, 1886, Nov. 22, 1887, and Jan. 21 
1888. All large, strong and vigorous. solid 
co ors and from the best of butter stock on both 


sides. Guaranteed'to suit and plesse, For par- 
ticulars address 

JOHN MITOHELL, 
jiy2i-8m Kendallville, Ind, 





Beautiful hidden name cards on 
10 cents. Largest sample book in U. 
. 200 styles. Agents wanted. Sam- 


25 


18 W. Madison St., Chicago. may 12 6m 


8. 
ples free, Co-oPeRative Surrty Co., . 





three miles sou o18-ly 
Ws isonty imported elected fn Holand fo 

moi m se. ° r 
Mr. H. &. er by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio, Choice animals for sale. 


——_ 








Devons. 





G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheror 

. and Standard- Trotting horses ; Devon. 

oway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire h All stock . Farmad 
joining city ts; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








Jerseys. 





ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. For cata 
logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 
ch,, or to Spencer snepe . oe » Mich. 


U. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bre¢ 
A. Poland-China swine. All breeders record 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale 





NION HERD pure bred Poland-Chita 
Swine. Pigs for sale, sired by Tecums®h 

2nd 6:55, winner of first prize and sweepstakes 
at Wisconsin State Fair, 1884, 85 and '86; also 
first in class and first on boar with five of his 
get, jllinois State Fair, 1885; and Zach 4495. 
Stock recorded in Ohio Record. Sperial rates 
by express. HENRY M. MORS&, Union C ty, 
ich. ali-5m 





Cc. WW. JONSS, 
Richland, Mich. 

Breeding stock all recorded 
nm both the American and 
Ohio Poland-China Records 











G ¥F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas.. All stock in Ohie 
P.C. Record. B stock not akin for sale. 
Also breeding Merino sheep. Corres 
pondence invi 


articulars address 
.H.TODD, Wakeman,O, 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. dipBArb, ROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 


Bennington. Shiawassee County. Mick 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
— penne Vauquish, Young Phyllis, Ada 
e, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual Meriv 
aspecialty. Personal ins on invited. Cor 
respondence solicited. 

Alistock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 





















sented. je18- 
BREEDING 
“ MERIT 
See COMBINED 
Will E. Boyden, 
DELHI MILLS, - - MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the he) é 
Cruickshank, 
Rose or Sharon, 

Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspéction is invited. Stock for sale at reas 
sonable prices. Every animal guaranteed as 
represca.c3. Tne prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. jasi-ly 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview ang 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Young 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess and 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SON 
Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohie 
Railroad. Farr connected with State Telephone 


Plain View Stock Farm. 


ON SALE—SHROPSHIUIRES. 
A number just imported from noted breeders 
in England, recorded and young. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS, 


Ykem.. Mooie and Pel families represented. 
Choice y3"1u * stock from imported cows. 


200 PUHE BRED FOWLS. 


Two hundred Wh.te Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, P. Cochins, Black Leghorns, Hambu 
White Leghorns, Plymouta Rocks and Pi 
Ducks. Get prices before purchasing elsewhere. 
Stock warranted. Addre‘s J. W.SALIARD, 
n2.tf Box 468, Romeo, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


ON REASONABLE TERMS, 


A DAUGHTER OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Four years old and an easy moyer. 
For further particulars address 


=. C. MoKEB, 


Lainessune, Mics. 











jiyl4 4t 
ERCHERON & 
P French Coach 
orses. All imported 
stock, selected in 
France a | one of 
the firm. Home-bred 
stock the progeny of 
selected sires and 
dams of the finest 
forms and most > 
proved breeding. We 
will make it to your 








eae Aon a pur- wee 
mail. SAVAGE & FARNUM, 
Shorthorn Bulls for Sale. 


Duchess, 
to 


e free by 
Detroit, Mich. 


Catal 








Barrington, Kirklevington, Victoria 
and other nicely bred sorts. Good enoug! 
head any herd. Prices and terms to 
times. Aadress 


Cc. F. MOORE, 
juiétt 








Some superior young p 
Also Merino -_ All stock b 
corded animals. rrespondence solicited. 


SARE AMP HEE 


from re- 


gr. Ciarm, MicH. 

BRAL registered Jersey 

= also a few high sees 

and: for sale at reasonab/ PATON, 
Safe Dow Bese roa pi Oe 
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THR MICHIGAN FARMER. 


August 18, 1888. 
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SHERIDAN'S RIDE. 


—_—__—_ 








ith, at break of day, 
chester fresh dismay, 
ir with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


Up from the sot 
Bringing to Win 
The affrighted a 


And wider still those billows of war 

Thuvdered along the horizon's bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolk d 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 

Making the blood of the listener cold, 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from —— town, 
oad highway leading down. 
pete ‘anew the flush of the morning light 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pars as with eagle flight; 

As it he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with his utmost speed; 

Hil's rose and fell, but his heart was g&y, 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprang from those swift hoofs thundering 


south ; 
The dust, like smoke from a cannons mouth, 


Or the trail of a comet sweep'ng faster and 
faster, 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster, 

The heart of the steed and the heart of the 
master, 

Were beating like prisoners assanlting their 
walls, 

Impatient to be where the battle-field calls: 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full 
play, 

With Sheridsn only ten miles awsy. 


Under his spurning feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, lise a bark fed wi h furnace ire, 

Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 

But lo! he is nearing his heart's desire; 

Hic is snuffing the smoke from the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the re treating troops; 

What was done? What to do? A glance told 
him both. ’ 

Then, striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 

He da hed down the line,:mong a storm of 
huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 
because, 

The sight of the master compelled it to patse. 


With foam and with dust the biack charger was 
gray; 

By the flash of his eye and his red nostrils’ play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

*T have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down, to save the day.” 


Hurrah! hurrah for Sheridan! 
Hurrah! hurrah for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American’s sold ei’s Temple of Fame, 
There, with the glorious General's name, 
Beit said, in letters both bold and bright, 
‘‘ Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight 

From Winchester—twenty miles away.” 

—Thomas Buchanan Read. 





tt, } 
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MIDSUMMER. 





Across the fair midsummer vale, 
The zephyr ficats from sweet to sweet; 
What fragrance marks its printless trall 
By fields of grass and tossing wheat. 


The sky is poised, a perfect cup, 
Above the landscape’s rich expanse; 
And where the morning mists went up, 
The hills seemed s tilled, as in a trance. 


No more the boisterous spring-time choirs 
Make nature jocund with their notes; 
One casual sorg the heart inspires, 
And summer's noon of peace promotes. 


I watch the hurrying bumble-bee, 
Crooning his low-down mellow bass, 

Dart, curving past each fence and tree, 
To kiss some floweret’s blushing face— 


A zigzag wandcrer through the air, 
Following a path that’s all his own, 

Without a thought, without a care, 
And making every flower a throne! 


Deep in the grass the ground-bird hides, 
And, where the river winds away, 
One little shallop calmly glides 
With joy the long midsummer @ay. 
—The American Magazine. 








Hiscellancous. 








A “COUNTRY WEEK” CHILD. 


Very spicy, delicious odors issued from 
Miss Priscilla’s kitchen one morning in 
June. A very inviting room it was, with 
its light blue walls, its bright yellow floor, 
and its shining stove. 

Miss Priscilla herself was not an unattrac- 
tive feature as she sat on her high stool at 
the table concocting some of the wonderful 
dishes for which, in the small village in 
which she lived, she was famous. She was 
tall and somewhat angular in appearance, 
and evidently tried hard to assume a sever- 
ity of expression, but her twinkling black 
eyes continually thwarted the attempt. 

There was a low knock at the door, and 
immediately a young girl, with a bright 
dimpled face, walked in. 

**Good morning, Miss Priscilla!’ she 
said, sniffing; ‘‘how savory it smells here! 
I do believe you are making some of your 
delicious cranberry tarts. I’m round can- 
vassing for the ‘country week’ children, 
and I thought I would begin with you. How 
many have you decided to take this sum- 
mer?”’ 

‘**It won’t take me long to decide that,”’ 
answered Miss Priscilla, shortly. ‘‘I shan’t 
take one—not a single one of those city 
youngsvers, and you needn’t ask me!’’ 

‘* Why, Miss Priscilla, just think of those 
poor little things who never breathe any 
fresh air, dying off by the score, in those 
dreadful tenement houses, for want of pure 
air and nourishing food,” exclaimed Miss 
Grace Standish. ‘‘How can you be so 
hard hearted?”’ 

‘* Hard hearted,’’ echoed Miss Priscilla, 
** Pye seen too much of the little wretches 
to pity ’em much. Didn’t that young 
‘country week’ rogue that Deacon Ware 
took last summer ride my best Alderney all 
around the pasture so she didn’t giva half a 
mess of milk fora week after; and didn’t 
he pelt my chickens with eggs from my hen 
house; and set a trap for my pet kitten? 
The land knows what he didn’tdo. And 
that ain’t all. I scarcely ever go to the 
city—especially if I drive through Water 

t—without having some of the little 
ragamoffins holler at me, and poke fun at 
my bonnet or chaise, or something, just be- 
eguse I don’t follow all the absurd fashions. 
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No, Grace, when I can keep clear of ’em 1 
will.’’ 

“Why, Miss Priscilla! I am surprised,” 
laughed the young lady. ‘‘When you love 
children so much, and they are all so fond 
of you. In fact I don’t know how any of 
us could live without you. If we ¢ver at- 
tempt to doy anything some one is sure te 
say, ‘Let’s see what Miss Priscilla thinks 
about it.’ ”’ 

‘*O, you needn’t flatter me, Grace Stan- 
dish; I won’t hear a word of it,”” answered 
Miss Priscilla. ‘* You young people nearly 
worry my life out of me. There was Ned 
Howard in here not an hour ago and in- 
veigled me iato giving ten dollars for the 
new organ, and here I’ve been wasting all 
the merning baking for your church sociable 
to-night. It does seem as if old maids 
might be let alone, and allowed a little 
peace.”’ 

‘*O please, Miss Priscilla, dou’t say an- 
other word,” cried Grace. ‘‘If you only 
will, I’ll promise not to come here begging 
again for a whole week.”’ 

‘*Tf I’d been so passionately fond of chil- 
dren that I couldn’t live without ’em, I 
should probably open an orphan asylum,’’ 
continued Miss Priscilla, not heeding the 
interruption. ‘‘Asit is I have other peo- 
ple’s children to look after, often enough. 
Last summer my second cousin, Nabbie 
Stevens, got tired of hers and sent all four 
of ’em down here to stay with me fora 
month. 1 should just as soon have four 
hurricanes in the house as to have them. 
There wasn’t a thing in the house or on the 
farm, hardly, lett right side up. I didn’t 
know but I should have to be carried to the 
insane asylum before their visit was over. 
When the last morning came I packed them 
off with bundles of everything that grows 
on the farm, and lunch enough to make 
them all sick, and then I sat down and 
folded my hands for the rest of the day, 
and thanked the Lord for solitude. No, 
Grace Standish! there’s no use laboring any 
longer with me. 1 shan’t take none of 
those city young ones—l’ve set my foot 
down on that.’ 

“‘O Miss Priscilla!’ cried Grace, still laugh- 
ing. ‘*Anyone would think you were a 
misanthrope instead of the kindest creature 
living. But it does make me laugh to hear 
you go on in that way when everybody 
knows you don’t mean a word you say. I 
know we do impose on you dreadfully—you 
dear soul—but we don’t mean to, truly, it is 
only because you are so good and generous 
that, someway, we can’t help it. But I 
won’t bother you any more this morning if 
you will only give me one of those cranberry 
tarts. O, thank you, Miss Priscilla! 1 
really will go now but I should not be at all 
surprised if you sent me word before night 
that you had decided to take ten of the 
most depraved little wretches we can find.”’ 

With a merry laugh the young lady de- 
parted, and Miss Priscilla, left alone, sat 
for some time in deep thought. Then, like 
one who is fully persuaded, she arose ahd 
going to the door rang the bell for Jacob, 
her man of all work, who was in the field 
not faraway. He lived with his tidy little 
wife, Christine, in a cottage just beyond 
the garden. 

When Jacob came he was told to bring 
the horse to the door, and Miss Priscilla, 
arrayed in her large brown silk bonnet, silk 
shawl and alpaca dress, took the reins and 
drove toward the city. Usually she made a 
detour round Water street—the worst part 
of the city—but to-day she drove leisurely 
through it, scrutinizing closely every child 
she met. 

Presently a low voice at her side attract- 
ed her attention. 
‘*Please, marm, 
strap.”’ 

‘* Well, I declare!’ was the lady’s com- 
ment, ‘‘ if that new haler isn’t dragging on 
the ground. Little more and I should have 
lost it, and it cost me three dollars, not a 
month ago.”’ 

Then she turned to look at her informant. 

An odd little figure of a girl stood close 

beside the carriage. She was apparently 
nine or ten years old, with a pale, pinched 
face and dark, sad eyes. She carried a 
large basket of soiled clothes, which it re- 
quired all her small strength to lift. 
“JT don’t know what your mother is 
thinking of to send you out with that big 
basket,’’ exclaimed Miss Peabody, severely; 
‘*have you very far to go?’’ ; 

A violent fit of coughing prevented the 
child from answering immediately. 

** Yes’um, I’ve got to go down past the 
tool shop,’”’ she said, as soon as she caught 
her breath. 

‘* Well, you set your basket down here in 
front of the chaise and climb in,’’ was Miss 
Priscilla’s command. ‘‘I wonder where- 
abouts the man is that belongs to the so- 
ciety with the long name. He’d better let 
the cats and dogs alone and look after the 
poor little creatures that have souls, I think. 
If this isn’t cruelty to animals I don’t 
know what is. Jump in, child, what are 
you afraid of?’’ 

The girl looked down at her soiled, torn 
skirts and dusty shoes, and stammered, 

**T ain’t fit, marm.”’ 

‘“‘ You ain’t—that’s a fact,” said the good 
lady, who was a sworn enemy to dirt in 
every form, ‘‘but it can’t be helped now. 
Get in, I want to talk with you.” 

The child obeyed with evident satisfac- 
tion. 

‘‘Now,”’ said the lady, looking keenly at 
her strange companion, ‘‘tell me where you 
got that cough, and why doesn’t your ma 
keep you at home and try to cure it?” 
‘*Ma’s gone to Heaven,’’ was the answer; 
‘and I’ve coughed eyer since Kate Mahone 
locked me out of the house ’cause Billy ran 
against me and broke the bowl I was carry- 
ing. I had to stay on the doorstep till 
morning, and ’twas rainin’.’’ 

‘Who is this inhuman creature?’’ asked 
Miss Priscilla. ‘She ought to be arrested. 
Why do you stay there?” 

‘* She took me when Ma went away, but 
she makes me work every minute, and she 
beats me terribly—you just look at that.’ 
The child pushed up her sleeve and dis- 
closed her arm, shamefully discolored and 
swollen. ‘'Tbat’s the way ’tis all over me. 
O dear! 1 wish Ma had took me with her,’’ 
added the child with a low sob. 

Too shocked and indignant to speak, 
Miss Peabody gave Bess a sharp strike with 
the reins, which so surprised her that she 
Started. off on a lively trot. ‘The unusual 
speed attracted the attention of a crowd of 


dirty ‘‘street arabs,”? who called out deri- 
sively: 


you’re a losing your 





“Say, granny, your hoss is ranning 


away!’ ‘* What’ll you take for your two- 
forty nag?’ and other insulting remarks, 
followed by shouts of laughter. Miss Pris- 
cilla took no notice of them, but the child 
by her side leaned far back in the carriage, 
and after they had passed them she said in 
a tremulous tone: 

“Om so glad that I’m a-ridin’, they 
torment me most to death, and often throw 
stones at me, or grab my basket and scatter 
the clothes, just to hear me cry, and then 
Kate gives me such a beating—please, 
marm, I stays in this house. I'll have to 
get out, I s’pose.’’ 

“Sit still, child,’’? said Miss Priscilla, 
‘I’m going to take you home with me. I 
live in the country, and you shall be my 
'* country week’ child,” 

“‘O marm, if I only could go I’d be so 
happy,’’ cried the child in a delighted tone. 
‘*Maggie Keefe and Lena Burke have got 
places, and a kind lady said she’d finda 
place for me, but Kate wouldn’t let me go. 
She shut me in a dark closet ’cause I asked 
her, and made ‘ne stay there all night, and 
twas awful, marm; the rats ran all around 
me, and I was afraid they would eat me 
up,’’ and the poor child shuddered at the re- 
membrance. 

Miss Priscilla stopped her horse, and at 
that moment a coarse looking woman with 
uncombed hair, and dressed in a soiled, 
torn, calico wrapper appeared at the door. 
She stared boldly at Miss Peabody and 
frowned when she saw who was beside her. 

‘*Take your clothes, Mrs. Mahone,’’ said 
the old lady. ‘‘ They are far too heavy for 
such a child to carry, and lam going to 
take her home with me and try to cure her 
cough. Good day, marm!’’ and before the 
astonished, angry woman could speak, the 
chaise and its occupants had rolled away. 

‘*T’ve got a few errands to do,’’ remarked 
Miss Priscilla, as they left Water street and 
turned down Broadway, ‘‘and you may 
hold the reins while I go into this store for 
a minute; though first tell me what number 
of shoes you wear?”’ 

‘What number,’’ the girl repeated, 
‘““why, marm, I wear two when I get ’em, 
but mostly one is a slipper.’’ 

Miss Priscilla turned and went into the 
store with a smile on her face. Very soon 
a boy came out and measured the child’s 
foot—a proceeding which she did not un- 
derstand. Then the lady appeared witha 
brown paper parcel and they drove on toa 
dry goods store and also to a milliner’s, 
after which old Bess’ head was turned 
homeward. 

When they were fairly outside the city 
limits the girl drew a long, delighted breath. 

**O how sweet-smellin’ and good ’tis out 
in the country!’ she exclaimed. ‘1’m so 
glad I’m going.” 

‘* You haven’t told me your name,” said 
the lady; ‘‘you may call me Miss Prisciila, 
now what shall I call you?’’ 

‘*My name is Margery—Margery Cordice, 
—that’s what Ma wrote in my Bible,” was 
the answer, ‘‘and she always called me 
May; but Katie called me Peg. I hate 
Peg.”’ 

‘* What do you know about your father?” 
Miss Peabody asked. 

‘* Pa died ever so long ago, and after that 
Ma was sick most of the time till at last she 
took to her bed, and then they carried her to 
the hospital, and I didn’t see her any more 
but once, and she couldn’t speak to me 
then—O dear! I haint never been happy 
since. Nobody loves me, and Kate says 
nobody ever can, I’m so homely.’’ 

** Nonsense!” said Miss Priscilla. ‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does.’ I don’t set 
much by beauty, myself. God made homely 
folks as well as handsome ones, and ]’ve no 
doubt he loves them just alike. Well, 
Bess, here we are at home again; and here 
is Jacob ready to give you your oats. Mar- 
gery, you may take out the bundles while I 
unlock the door.”’ 

Miss Peabody produced the key from the 
depths of her pocket, and having opened the 
door went in, out the child stopped at the 


threshold. 
‘**O, my?” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how clean 


and pretty! I ain’t fit to goin.” 

‘* We'll have to make you fit, then. Soap 
and water I never scrimp on; aad, strange- 
ly enough, I’ve got a print dress and some 
underclothes that will just about fit you. I 
made ’em to send away in a missionary 
barrel. Maybe the Lord knew I was mak- 
ing ’em for you all the time—but I didn’t.”’ 


While Miss Peabody was talking she had 
kindled the fire, and set over it a tea-kettle 
of water to heat, and very soon it was 
puffing and steaming like a small engine. 
** Now, Margery, the said, taking the child 
into a small room back of the kitchen, and 
filling a bath tub with warm water, “here 
are plenty of soap, towels, comb and water, 
and you may take a good bath, and put on 
these clean clothes, and maybe you'll be 
clean enough to correspond with the kitch- 


en.”’ 
When the girl appeared half an hour after, 


Miss Priscilla looked at her with pleased 
satisfaction. 

‘*Well, you are a wholesome looking 
child,’’? was hercomment. ‘‘ Not a beauty, 
exactly, and I’m glad of it. I never was 
called handsome myself, but I’ve got along 
just as well, I reckon. Now, we'll have 
some supper.”’ 

What a sight that table was to the hungry 
child! Her wildest imagination had never 
pictured anything like it. Miss Priscilla 
bowed her head and asked a simple blessing, 
after which she filled Margery’s plate with 
the light cream biscuit, honey and cold 
chicken, and poured her a glass of milk; 
but instead of eating, the child seemed 
striving to control herself, and it ended ina 
burst of tears. 

‘*O please, marm,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I can’t 
eat cause there’s something chokes me—its 
because —you’re—so—kind—”’ 

‘*T understand, child; you run out to the 
flower bed, and look at the posies and you'll 


feel better, then come in and eat your sup- 
” 


“ Strange child,’’ the lady remarked, as 
the girl, ashamed of her tears, burried 
away. ‘Bat, then, Ican sympathize with 
her, for folks call me queer, too,” 

In a few minutes Margery returned, her 
face radiant, and her eyes shining. She 
was ready for her supper and ate with the 
av.dity of a ha'f-starved child. 

‘*Here’s a dish of corn,’’ said Miss Pris- 
cilla, when at last she left the table, satis- 
fied, “‘you may take it out and feed the 
turkeys, ducks and chickens; call them and 
they'll all come for their supper. You may 
have that for your work, night and morn- 
ing, while you stay.’’ 





lighted that she eould be of any use, 
“You're so good I’d love to work for you 
all the time,”? 

Half an hour after, the good woman, 
looking from her door, saw the child seated 
upon the grass, with the empty dish in her 
lap, gazing up into the blue sky over which 
soft white clouds were floating. 

Miss Priscilia called her, and Margery 
started and hurried in, a frightened look 
upon her face, 

‘Please, marm, I didn’t mean to stay so 
long,” she explained. ‘I forgot where I 
was—everything is so grand, I could look 
and look forever,’ 

‘* Well, there are more days coming, and 
you can look till you’re satisfied, but it’s too 
damp for you to be out any longer to-night. 
Here’s some medicine for your cough—you 
may take some now, and then you'd better 
gotobed. You'll have a good many new 
things to see to-morrow. Come, I'll show 
you where you are going to sleep.’ 

Margery stopped at the door of the pretty 
room, with its neat muslin curtains, its 
bright rag carpet and snow white bed. Can 
you imagine how spacious and luxurious it 
looked to this child who had been one of 
the numerous family of the Mahones, eating, 
cooking, and sleeping in two small rooms? 

“This is your room while you stay, Mar- 
gery,” Miss Peabody said, ‘‘It opens out 
of mine; soif you want anything you can 
speak tome. I’ll come and take the lamp 
when you are through with it. Good night, 
and don’t forget to say your prayers, child.’’ 

No happier child laid her tired head to 
rest that night than little Margery, and her 
sleep was Sweet and healchful. 

In the morning Polly Pratt, the village 
seamstress, Came, and the bandles which 
Miss Priscilla had bought in the city were 
opened, and Margery was measured and 
fitted by the dress maker for the plain, ser- 
viceable garments which she so deftly fash- 
ioned. 

‘* Folks do tell such queer steries,’”’ she 
remarked, as she sewed up a seam. ‘‘ Some- 
one told me you declared you wouldn’t have 
one of the ‘country week’ young ones in 
your house, and here you are fitting one out 
with clothes. This child’s an odd-acting 
creetur—so quiet like—and she looks as if 
she’d eat you up. It'll come tough for her 
to go back when the week’s up, won’t it?” 


‘*There ain’t no time fixed by law for 
sending them back, as I know of,’’ Miss 
Priscilla remarked. 

** Maybe you have some notion of keeping 
her?” suggested the dressmaker. 

‘**I haven’t made any plans,’’ waa the 
equivocal reply, and she shut her lips 
together in a way that convinced Miss Polly 
that it would be useless to question further. 
She relieved her mind however, by remark- 
ing the first time she was alone: 

‘*T haven’t a doubt but what she’! do it 
—it’s just like her! She’s a strange wo- 
man, and there’s no accounting for her 
freaks.’’ 

As for Margery, each day was a delight 
to her. The tired look went out of her 
eyes; she forgot to cough, and before she 
had lived at the farm a week she looked and 
seemed like a different child. The only 
drop of bitterness in her full cup of happi- 
ness was the thought that she must return 
to Kate Mahone, and the miserable life of 
tke past. 

‘She saves me a sight of steps,’’? Miss 
Priscilla said to herself one day. ‘‘ And 
its a real comfort to have her round, she 
seems so happy and contented; if I wasn’t 
so old I believe l’d—but, no; I can’t take 
no such responsibility at my time of life.’’ 

One day Jacob came from the city ard 
handed Miss Peabody a roll of bills. 

‘*There’s the money Squire Drake hand- 
ed me for that timber you sold him,’’ he 
said; ‘“‘if I was youl shouldn’t want to keep 
it long in the house; seems to me ’tisn’t 
exac’ly safe,’’ 

‘*Nonsense, Jacob! I never was robbed 
yet, and there ain’t much possibility of my 
keeping money long, there’il be a subscrip- 
tion paper round before night, most likely.’’ 
‘*Well, Miss Peabody, if anything should 
happen in the night, you just ring that bell 
in the porch and we shall be sure to hear it. 
Christine always sleeps with her ears wide 
open.’’ 

Margery was shelling peas by the kitchen 
door and listened to the conversation with 
troubled face. Jacob had not left the yard 
when he felt her pulling at his coat. 

‘QO Jacob,’”? she whispered,’’? do you 
think anybody will steal Miss Priscilla’s 
money?”’ 

Jacob looked down into the childs anx- 
ious face and answered: 

**Don’t you worry, child, folks think too 
much of Miss Priscilla to steal from her;’’ 
and Margery went back, satisfied, to her 
work. 

But she lay awake until a late hour that 
night tormented with the fear that she 
would soon be sent away, and the pillow 
was soaked with her tears. Presently in 
the stillness of the night she heard a sound 
in the front room. A window was being 
opened and stealthy footsteps crossed the 
room. Instantly Jacob’s words of the morn- 
ing occurred to her. Somebody had come 
for Miss Priscilla’s money, and maybe the 
dear old lady would be murdered. Though 
naturally a timid child Margery resolved 
that she would save Miss Priscilla’s life at 
any cost. Trembling with fright she sprang 
from the bed, and unfastening the shutter 
let herself down to the ground, outside the 
window, and ran in darkness to the porch. 
She found the big bell and rang it with all 
her strength, and almost immediately after 
a light shone from Jacob’s window, and 
soon she heard hasty footsteps near. 

Just as Jacob reached the porch with lan- 
tern in ene hand and gun in the other, Miss 
Priscilla opened the door. 

‘What does this mean? Who rang the 
bell?’ she asked. And Jacob at the same 
moment cried out, ‘* Where is the thief?” 


“He’s in the front room!” gasped Mar- 
gery, coming out of the darkness and sink- 
ing down on the doorstep. ‘O hurry, I 
heard him open the window and g0 across 
the floor!’’ 

Miss Peabody drew the sobbing child to 
her arms. 

‘Well, well,” she said, laughing. ‘* It 
seems l’m the one who has made all this 
fuss. I happened to think, after I went to 
bed, that I left the window up in the front 
room, so I got up and went in very care- 
fally, so as not to disturb Margery, and 
shut it down.” 

‘*'Then I don’t see as you've any use for 
me,’’ said Jacob, rather disappointed that 





“Td like it so much,” cried Margery, de- | 


there was no opportunity to show his valor. 


‘No, Jacob, but it is worth something to 
know that L’ve got such good trusty friends 
if I ever need any such help. [ shan’t for- 
get it.’’ 

So Jacob bade her ‘‘good night,’”’ and 
went home, while Miss Priscilla soothed 
the still frightened child, and at last per- 
suaded her to go to bed. 

Miss Priscilla was just dropping off to 
sleep, when she heard a low sob by her bed- 
side. 

** Margery, child, what is the matter?’’ she 
asked, ‘‘ are you still afraid of your imagin- 
aty robber? Come, dry your eyes and go to 
bed, and you will soon forget ali about it,’’ 

“?Tisn’t that,’? sobbed the child. ‘‘ Oh, 
Miss Priscilla! If you only would let me 
stay with you I’d work every minute— 
please don’t send me away.’’ 

** You poor child,”’ said the good woman, 
greatly moved by the child’s distress, ‘*‘ you 
have proved yourself a brave, unselfish girl, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if I need you as 
much as you need me. _ I rather think the 
Lord meant we should live together, and 
I’ve made up my mind to keep you.” 

Margery caught Miss Priscilla’s hand and 
covered it with grateful kisses. 

**Oh, you are so good,’”’ she cried, ‘‘ and 
[ will love you as long as I live.’’ 

‘* Nonsense!” said Miss Priscilla, ‘go 
right to bed this minute; it is time you 
were to sleep long ago.’’ But if her words 
were imperative there was a quiver in her 
voice, and a singular sensation in the 
region of her kind old heart which was al- 
together newand delightful. And she said 
to herself, with the complacency of one who 
has reached a satisfactory decision: 

‘*It does seem providential that I found 
that poor child when 1 did, and, really, I 
don’t see how IL could get along without her 
now-—-she is such a comfort.’—WN. JZ. 
Homestead. 
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The Old Time Country Dance. 


‘*Did you ever geta “‘bid’’ to a dance 
in the country? I mean a real, home-made, 
fifth concession, log house, quarter-of-a-cen- 
tury-back country party. A spree; a hoe- 
down; a neighborhood shaker of the simple, 
ready, rough, pioneer days. Did, eh? 
Then you will remember that on the morn- 
ing of the day fixed for the party the board 
partition that ran across the middle of the 
house was pulled down, and the beds were 
piled in one corner, and the bunk w:s 
shoved up to the end of the house beside 
the stove, and the stout-legged kitchen 
table was planted against the wal) at the 
other end of the room, and a stout-legged 
chair planted on the table, and to that chair 


.and rolled his grey old head from side to 
side and whisked lightning from his elbow 
and fingered in ecstatic frenzy aud beat 
time with his cowhide boot, and the thrill 
and throb of his eager music touched the 
very inner keys of life and stirred the free 
young blood and softened the hardening 
muscles and loosed the settled joints of age 
until the stove shook and the dishes rattled 
on the shelves, and the beat of the feet on 
the dancing floor was like the crashing of a 
score of mallets deadened as by the sweep 
of a mighty broom between. 

I grant you there was a good deal more 
go than style. Butitis a characteristic of 
Canadian country girls that however cheap 
and simple their wardrobe, they make 
themselves attractive and can break a hears 
in print or lustre just as easily and as in- 
flexibly as they are broken by silks and 
satins in the more -pretentious ballroom, or 
even by the short-crop bathing outfit of the 
seaside resort. But the men!—well, in 
those days they didn’t travel on their ball- 
room style. They wore black slouch felt 
hats or home-made caps with ear-lops; they 
wore woolen smoeks and flannel shirts; 
they wore long boots and stuffed their 
trousers-legs in the tups; most of them 
scorned “*galluses,”? and wore a scarf ora 
narrow black leather belt to keep their 
trousers up, and they danced in their shirt- 
sleeves and with their hats on, down grade 
and amile a minute and no stops for wood 
or water. 

And the caller off! Man of magnificent 
confidence and great depth of voice and 
originality. How he rolled through the 
dance and rang out the calls:— 

Salute your partner! 

Ladies’ chain! 

Swing your darling! 

Gents to the right and ladies to the left! 
Lady in the centre, and three hands 
round! 

First two couples forward and back. 
Come down! 

Right hand to partner and grand right 
and left! 

Wha-a, whiz-z, who-o-0-op! 

How they danced! How the fellow who 
had a few steps shone and capered and 
pounded the floor with his cow-hides, And 
how they swung! Round and round, and 
round and round, until the perspiration 
rolled down the face and the breath gasped 
for a renewal of the lease. Tamed and de- 
generate days. They swing no more. ‘The 
mighty clatter of the old Scotch reel, where 
the old people unlimbered and shook off the 
steps of youth, and the young people sweat 
and labored and gasped to keep pace with 
the elders; and the opera reel—they called 
it the upper reel—which the old folks also 
invaded; and then the cutting-out jig, wheie 
the youths one after another did their finest 
steps, and the girls did the Same, and you 
often get on the track of a liking or an in- 
cipient company-keeping by noting the time 
and circumstances under which some par- 
ticular girl elected to take the floor, ard 
who thus became the partner of her choice, 
and the same with the male end of the per- 
formance, where the cut-out was much more 
likely to have a significance. 


Do you remember that as a boy you felt if 
you could grow up to call off dances or, 
perhaps, call off and play the fiddle at the 
same time, as you once knew a man do, 
and whose image lived in your memory for 
weeks, that clerking in a store or even teach- 
ing school would be nowhere; or perhaps 
you knew a clerk who kept store and could 
call off also, and you ached until the buckle 
of your belt slipped a hole with yearning to 
grow up and be as great a man as he? It 
is hardly likely you knewa male teacher 
who could dance much. Somehow the 
worry in the teacher’s head over arithmeti- 
cal problems, and the confusion of dates and 
the eccentricities of parsing seemed to get 
into the teacher’s feet when he got on the 
floor, or, as a native used to put it in a place 
where I once lived, his left foot was Metho- 





dist and mixed him up and disgraced him 


the fiddler was elevated, and there he sweat 


every time he managed to get for a partner 
a stranger who hadn’t been told how badly 
he danced. It seems singular now when 
you think of it that the best dancers among 
the boys were woodchoppers and farmers 
and farm hands, while the best among the 
girls were the daughters of hotel-keepers 
and village merchants, and very often the 
female teacher was a mighty spry little 
thing on her feet, for the reason that she 
was almost always such a great favorite 
with the dancers of the other persuasion 
that she couldn’t avoid holding the floor, 
and was a dancer in spite of herself. 

And pity the man who got mixed in the 
quadrille or lost in the reel. The tittering 
of the girls, and the rough boisterous gibes 
of the boys, and the lofty contempt of the 
caller-off, made him very unhappy, and the 
more the girls snickered and the boys 
gibed and advised, and the caller-off coun- 
selled, the more hopelessly eccentric his 
legs became, until the blush on his face crept 
dow» his neck and scorched his collar, and his 
knees played tag with each other, and his 
feet turned out at the toes; and it would 
probably be many weeks afterward before 
he would find a girl that wasn’t engaged. 

There was not much waltzing in those 
early days except where you had a German 
settlement, and there there was little else. 
But in the average backwoods community 
the waltzer would have been called a dude, 
if that word had come in with the pioneers. 
A proposal to waltz, just as likely as not, 
would be regarded as a suggestion to break 
up the party, and if a few couples of show- 
ers-off did get the floor, they would be re- 
garded with marked displeasure by the bu k 
of the crowd until they got through with 
their baby-play and came back to hard, hon- 
est dancing. 

But there was a greater offence sometimes 
perpetrated in the very face of the dancers. 
Now and then a couple very badly wrecked 
on each other would hunt out acorner, and 
he would sit down and plant her on his 
knee and wrap his arm several times round 
her waist, and she would put out her arms 
in an accidental sort of way, and somehow 
get them fixedin a grip about his neck so 
close and resolute that she would have to 
get her head on his coat collar and get her 
nose chumming with his off ear in order to 
get the necessary purchase to hold her 
clutch, and there tor hours and hours they 
would sit and hug and pet and coo a3 calm 
and innocent and unconscious as though 
they were sitting up in the back kitchen 
with the old folks in bed and the hired man 
amateuring in the same line with the neigh- 
bor’s hired girl. 
pen that the youth’s knees would give out 
and the couple would deliberately rise and 
| change places, and he would seat himself 
| in her lap and they would go through a new 
| process of arm wrapping suited to their 
changed positions and thea settle down to 
; a second prolonged course of hard, steady 
j hugging. And it was amazing how longa 
strong, healthy country girl could hold a 
man in her lap when the man was her own 
picking. But this thing was not popular 
except with the performers. It very often 
happened that the hugger and the huggee 
were the best dancers in the party, and of 
course it was a serious thing to go and as< 
a girl engaged in a hugging match to dance; 
| if you did she wouldn’t do it; she preferred 
| to stick to her job, and so two of the best 
dancers were lost to the party. You could 
|always notice, too, that the girls who 
; couldn’t dance couldn’t get hugging part- 
| ners elther, and they were simp'y waste 
material, as all non-dancers are at dancing 
|; parties. It was seldom, however, that the 
hugging began before midnight, when lunch 
was served and a few songs sung, of the 
loving and suffering brand, and probably a 
jug of whisky circulated by way of empha- 
sis. The dances were usually kept up until 
four or even five in the morning, and were 
then closed with a stupendous breakdown 
followed by an effort to get a collection for 
the fiddler. And these pioneer fiddlers 
were shockingly underpaid. Very often 
they were not paid at ail. They had the 
gratitude and the appreciation of the time 
in which they lived. Butno more. They 
fiddled through two generations, but the 
second did little better for them than the 
first, and they passed down tothe grave 
miserably poor.— Toronto Globe. 
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The Last Buffalo Robes. 


Seventeen hundred bales of buffalo robes 
arrived at Chicago recently. Several years 
ago these robes were for sale at several 
eastern and western points, and were bought 
for Canadian use. The Canadians did not 
want them, and they were sent from Toronto 
to a Chicago dealer who had owned a large 
number of them. Theinvoice is a remark- 
able one, as it is known to be the oniy con- 
mercial collection of what was at one time a 
special American product, and one that can 
never again be obtained. Within ten years 
the buffalo will be swept trom the face of 
the United States and almost out of exist- 
ence. All that remains of these animals are 
the few small herds owned by the govern- 
ment aud straggling specimens in the south- 
west. Commerce is not sentimental, and 
the thrilling feats of the hunter and his 
banquet of buffalo rump on the wide grassy 
table of the west count for little in the mat- 
ter of supply and demand. In less than 
the past ten years the hunt bas yielded over 
100,000 bales, containing a dozen skins 
each. Skins that were skillfully dressed by 
the red men were sold from $15 down te 
$4. The remnant now here is quoted at 
from $14 to $25. Many other skins have 
been forced into use for the purpose once 
supplied by the buffalo. Buffalo robes are 
almost out of fashion.—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 
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The Knowledge Board, 


Dr. O. D. Cass tells a good story of a 
farmer down near the Hot Springs in 
Arkansas who had a system that was as per- 
fect as a block system. Says the doctor: 


Si called at a farm house and asked the 
good lady if her husband was at home. ‘I 
don’t know, I will see, sir.’ Opening the 
door in the woodshed, [ saw her gaze a 
moment at something on the wall; then she 
returned and replied, pointing in the direc- 
tion: ‘He is downin that woods.’ Finding 
the gentleman, he walked to the house with 
me, when | asked to have the mystery ex- 
plained. He has twenty-three fields, and 
all are numbered on the entrance gate-posts. 
A board in the woodshed has numbers to 
correspond. Opposite each number is a 
gimlet hole to insert a peg ip, and at the 
bottom are the words ‘at home’ and ‘absent.’ 
A p2g stuck in the hole at ‘17,’ and that is 
the number of the wocd lot. Thus the mat- 
ter was made clear to my comprehension. 
* At home’ means about the house or barns, 
and ‘absent’ off fromthe farm. He usually 
keeps two hired men. Each has a board, 
oni he requires them to use it, soat a glance 
it may be known where all are without 





lt would sometimes hap- | 
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A REMARKABLE MAN, 


The Manner in Which a Colored Pp 
Learned to Read the Bible, 

Rev. Nathan Smith, a primitive Baptist 

preacher, is tall and slim, and at the ee 

glance would not be taken for an y more th a 

an average negro; but, says the Macon Ga, 

Telegraph, Rey. Nathan Smith is in soma } 


reachep 


apects a very remarkable man, He alan 
to be fifty-two years old, though he does me 
look it, and enjoys in his declining years the 
reputation of being an honest as wel] as . 
sensible man. ? 
The manner in which he first learned + 
read, how he was struck with the “eng rit = 
and how he began preaching, seems | “m 
chapter from hoodoovism, and yet the rite 
is tolfi in the most straight-forward menses 
in all earnestness and in a manner tk ” de 
fies denial. — 
At an early age, while plowing as slave 
in a Mississippi cotton field, he says he un 
suddenly felled to the ground by som th . 
like a dull thd, that changed the wrt 
course of his life. It was the “sperit” thas 
struck him, he says, and immediately bs 
saw scenes brighter than the sun had ever 
shone on before; there was all brightnesg 
above him and below an awful guj!f The 


trees arouad in the woods bowed to hi 








looked at them, and every thing was greatly 
changed. For several weeks he remain 4 
under the speli and during that tiy his 
master thought he had lost his ming 

“So I had,” said Smith, “so far as tem. 
poral things were concerned Finally ba 
came out from under the spell, ang ong 
night he had adream, or rather a yisig 
He saw something like a pot boilir - and 
out of the steam came a little maa with at 
open bookinhishand. Placing it bef rethy 
dreamer, the little man pointed 1 x 
of John and told him toread. Sy a3 
conscious of the fact that he did not know 
one letter from another, and in an ir tant 
remembered how he had pored over th ite 
tle black Testament given him by his uncle 
and which he kept locked up . 

But he could not resist, as much as hg 
tried, looking at the bor hig 
great amazcinent, he read t John 
as readily as any body «« t Ha 
read the book through tot i then 
read other books. ‘they w read 
as the first. Thus. i sing had 
learned to read. ‘The little m Val- 
ished as he had appeared, and the balance 
of the night was spent finding himself 
preaching to crowds of pcople, of y aking 
up and down among the eregation and 
saving souls. 

The next morning when heaw he went, 
to his trunk, and, taking out the little black 
Testament, opened it, and the f£ 1 to 
meet his eye was Joun. H ad, 
and he found that he could read as well a3 
he did the night before when t 
by the httle man. Then he went 
negro on the place, who was preachi 


Bible. The old man told him that he did not 
know a word in the book. Smith opened his 
Testament and read aloud. The old ne 
was astonished, and told him he must be 
preacher, that he had been ordained 
preach. That was thirty-five years ago, and 
in that time he had read the Bible, news- 
papers or any thing in the shape of read- 
ing, and yet was never taught a letter. 
When his master refuged fron 
sippi and settled in Americus, 8 
one of the party. In 1867, when th } 
Government had work done in Anderson- 
ville, Smith was one of the hands, and it 
was while there that he was induced t& 
tend a general meeting of Primitive Bap 
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around, and told him that he could read the 
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tists. The text for the morning was a verse 
Smith had read when the little x 

showed him the way to read. This im 
pressed him very much and that night he 
was taken into the church. In a short 





while afterward he w 
has kept it up 


nt to preac 


He had ach 1 in Laur 
ens County, sixty-five miles from Macon, 
and one in Houston County. When he has 
no money he walks the distance, believing 


that he must not incur a debt. 
Smith has memorized the entire 
from Genesis to Revelation. He can tel 


Bible 





the verse, chapter and book of any extract 
asked of him, and without the least hesita- 
tion. Not only can he repeat any passagé, 
but he can give his idea ofthe meaning of 
it. He visits the store of Davis & Balkcom 
occasionally, and often some one tries to 
trip him with his Bible knowledge, but itis 


always a failure. 


HE LASSOED A BEAR. 








California Cowboys Give an Englishmaa 
Points in Handling Game. 

As the hot 
a correspondent 
Chronicle, we wended our way |} 
ranch, and whiled the time away 1 
to the yarns reeled off by the (¢ 
whose experience had been rich and r 

“Talking about sport,’’ he said, 
minds me of a little experience I had wig 
> years ago up in 6 
main range. He .came 
with a letter of‘introd 
wanted to get into the heart of the 0g 
game country. It so happened that I had 
four or five hundred head of cattle up 4 
valley, and a camp there; soT took hin 
and introduced him to half a 
boys—regular old-timers—and they guaran 
teed to show him ailthe bear lhe te 
They got it into his head that it was unsports- 
manlike to shoot a bear, and that it § 
be taken with a lariat; so he practiced wil4 
a rope at steers, dogs, stumps and men Ul 
til he was a fair hand at it, and, fi 
day they went off on a regular bear! 

“It so happened that the boys 
where there was a large pat 
grapes that black bears are i 
they made for it, fairly sure t 
more, and sure enol t 
down a little side 
a level spot, with a patch « 

“with vines in the center. 

were put in, and in a few minutes 
an old brown bear, snarling ands 
teeth in a terrible fashion. ‘} 
chance,’ yelled the 
back to give my new 
tell you he was no slouch; 
up as near the critter as he w 
riding around, dropped his ro} 
bear’s shoulders the minute she re 
When she felt the rope she gra ; 
but the pony settled back; then down *” 
went, and began just what the boys expec 
ed, the ‘rolling’ business. Over ane 
she went, winding the rope about her 
ting snarled up, but coming nearer anc nee 
er the pony all the time. The pony was *™ 
first one to tumble to it, as the Dboys -*" 
and began to snort and buck; but 1t wae” 
use, the old bear kept coming, getung . 
and more entangled every moment, &® 
finally the pony turned tail and begau 4 
drag her, she yelling and whimpering - 
scratching gravel, the horse crazed; an¢’ 
this shape they came to the side ¢ f the! i 
Over the horse went, bucking, the Eng!!s* 
man cussing things until they were ! 
When half way down the rope broke, 
fearing the bear would get away, so” 
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the boys, who were laughing themselves 
sick, put her out of her misery. The a 
got rather left trying to fool the fellow * 
he showed so much pluck in trying to stop 
the bear that they never tried any games 
on him again. After a while they =, 

the beat 


him what he proposed to do with the 0" 
after he got the rope around him—and the? 
he saw the joke, and rather thought th? 
bear was catching him.” 
4a Unexpected sequci- 

During a trial for libel at Udina, Austr! 
the defendant, upon being sentenced, drew 
® revolver and shot dead the woman wh? 
had made the complaint against him. 3° 
then attempted to commit suicide, but tis 
pistol missed fire and, seeing the confusio? 
which he had caused, he concluded to try @ 
escape instead, and did so successfully. 





Reversionary Interest. kid 
Women are now wearing undressed 
for their slippers, yet for ages vend ao 
been wearing their slippers on the ™” 











asking. He calls it a ‘knowledge board.’’ 





Greased kid. 


August 18, 1888. 
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UNHEEBED GIFTS. 


d rare lilies in her hands,— 





hey place 
7 4 hands that searce had touched @ 
Al ny rose-buds, whose perfume 
; Ei aimed her for her funeral hour. 
They wrapped her form in lustrous silk, 
and draped soft folds of iim 
About the slender pulseless wrist 
sat ) ¢ fac 
And und: rneath the patient face. 


At last she lay in perfect rest; 
While voices—l&te 50 low to praisc 

Rehearsed her m@ny V irtucs o er, 

“and spoke of allher pleasant ways. 

mhe sleeper heededi not the wealtb 

Of bloom that lay within her hands; 

I ra of love or loss 


4 yt a wor 


i H: rs »aled ears could understand 
Strange, we so often keep the Agrers 
: To lay in folded hands at las¥ 
] flife 
Ard ttle luxuries of lif 
WW thhold, till care for them # past. 
Strange that we do not otter rt praise 
The willing toller by oupsiace - 





Why keep the full-blowpflower of love 


Unt oar fea a aoe ing 
FOOD vOBAULTURES. 
— 


thodis? Mssionary Describes 
A Mot screee Burial Rite. 





che P*Sees Dispose of the Bodies of 
goon p*d—Flowers for the Earth and 
= o°3 for the Air—The House of 
Prayer and the Priests. 





ywre recentiy returned to this city a 


yhodist missionary who twenty-three 

ars ago sailed from these shores for 
{ndis, says the Philadelphia Press. The 
other day he visited Laurel Hill, and there, 
a g monuments and graves, he told 
about the sacred burial-place of the Parsee 
dead upon the heights of Malabar Hill, some 
distanee out of Bombay. 


“| had heard so muchabout the ‘ Towers 
fs ** he said, “that my curiosity 


ito know whatit was like. 


was arous But 
Is found that it was impossible for one 
not a wer of the great prophet Zo- 
roaster to ever gain admittance inside of 
shese towers. 

‘‘This strange sect, the Parsees,” he con- 
tinued, *“‘are so scrupulous in their cere- 
monials and customs, and so strictin the 
ot you can 


sservance of their ytes, that 
readily sce how reluctant they would be to 
allow an outsider, especially one who was 
teaching the doctrines of Christ, to observe 
the ritual they practice. 

“JT had been the means of rendering a 
favor to an intelligent and well-educated 
Parsee gentleman living in Bombay, be- 
tween whom and myself there sprang up 
quite a feeling of friendship. When I 
thoughtI could safely make my request I 
made known to him my desire to visit the 
‘Towers.’ He said he would see whether 
he could obtain permission for me from the 
priests who guarded the sacred portals. 
Where the matter dropped. I did not hear 
from him for some weeks, until one day he 
came to me saying that permission had 
been granted, and that we must be ready to 
6tart the next morning. 

“I shall never forget,” continued he, “the 
hot, cloudless day that we drove m our 
elosely curtained vehicle, or gharry, out of 
the dusty, noisy streets of Bombay to the 
eool and shaded and silent place of Malabar 
Hil. The whole place seemed a veritable 
garden of the dead. Here jasmine, crimson 
bybiscus and beautiful roses were spread in 
bewildering profusion about the walks 
leading to the entrance. The heavy, 
ianguid air was filled with the most 
fragrant odors and the sweetest per- 
fumes. I could hardly believe that I 
was ina burying-ground. After alighting 
Trom the gharry we ascended the low, stone 
steps, which led to a Closed iron gate. My 
friend showed our permission to the old and 
venerable Parsee, who threw open the gate, 
and within a few moments we were within 
the sacred precincts. One of the first things 
that I noticed as I gazed around was some 
five or six solid-looking circular buildings, 
perhaps eighteen or twenty feet in height 
The walls of these structures were built of 
heavy blocks of stone and covered with a 
kind of white cement or plaster. The build- 
ings themselves stood in a shallow moat, 
surrounded by tall palm trees, heavy bushes 
of various kinds, and herbage growing wild 
and uncultivated. These, then, were the 
famous ‘Towers of Silence.’ Truly, they 
were well named. Save for the clicking of 
our shoes on the smooth stone, the fitful 
swaying to and fro of the branches of the 
tall palms, and the occasional flapping of 
wings by crows and vultures on the trees, 
not asound was heard in the languid, breath- 
iess air. The hot tropical sun beat heavily 
down on the bare white walls, and every- 
where stillness and silence reigned su- 

reme 7? 

‘How do the Parsees bury their dead?” 

“When you reach the top of the ‘ Tower’ 
you will find that the entire circular surface 
is divided into three smaller circles, and be- 
tween each circle is a narrow pathway. The 
circles are again divided into a great number 
of small, shallow spaces, or receptacles, as 
my friend called them, also separated by 
narrow pathways for the bearers of the body 

pass. The top of the ‘Tower’ is sur- 
unded by asort of parapet, which hides 
the surface from outside view. Now comes 
trange part of the Parsee burial cus- 
‘It was the teaching of our great 
prophet and master,’ said my eompanion, 
‘that the dead should not defile the earth. 
Accordingly, no dead Parsee is laid in the 
earth, but his body is exposed to all the 
fowls of the air, to more quickly return to 
the dust and the elements from which it 
came. Here in the center of our ‘ Tower’ 
you see a deep well, down which we put to- 
gether the dry bones of all the dead—men, 
women and children, rich and poor, great 
and small. For the dead there can only be 
equality.’ 

“We next went to what is known as the 
House of Prayer—a low, stone-arched build- 
ing with colonnades all around. This is the 
house where the friends of the deceased re- 
main while the body is placed on the ‘ Tow- 
er.” Itis here that the sacred fire burns 
day and night, year in and year out, always 
watched by a faithful priest whose duty is 
to feed the flames with precious woods. The 
air in this House of Prayer is thus redolent 
with the pungent aroma of sandal wood. 
The corpse-bearers live separate from the 
outer residence, and after each funeral they 
go to the bathing-house, change their gar- 
ments, and purify themselves from the de- 
filement of having touched the dead. Just 
as we were on the point of taking our leave 
i saw a small procession of white-robed fig- 
ures marching over the narrow stone bridge 
to one of the ‘Towers’ and disappear in the 
Small square opening in the wall. 

“My companion must have seen the pro- 
cession, for I noticed that his whole de- 
meanor perceptibly changed as with bowed 
head he told me that a burial would take 
place only at sunrise or at sunset. Sudden- 
‘y the place seemed to be astir with life 
and motion. The tall palms shook as under 
4 gust of wind. The black bodies on the 
eee, hitherto motionless, raised their 
Heads, spread out their wings, and, with a 
Wwhir and a whiz, swooped down like aveng- 
ing furies on the top of the ‘Tower.’ Al- 
though I could not see the dreadful sight, I 
anew that these birds of prey were doing 

eir ghoulish work of picking the flesh from 
off the skeleton. Instinctively I put up my 
hands as if to shut out the sight, and, tak- 
ing hold of my friend’s arm, we quietly re- 
‘raced our steps to the iron gate through 
Which we had made an entrance. 

. “Since that mé@morable visit to the 

Tower of Silmnce’ I have often asked my- 
Self whether my first feeling of partial 

Tread and disgust was not one of sentiment 
rather than one of reason. Iam frank to 
Say that the impression of repulsion has 

t worn off. and I remember that the 








birds only did quickly what decay does so 
slowly; when I remember that every thing 
was done with such care, tenderness and 
reverence by the clean, white-robed priests, 
amid the glorious garden of roses; when I 
remember the saying of my Parsee eom- 
panion, that for the dead there can only be 


BANK-ROBBER DUNLAP, 


His Part in Two of the Most Dare 
ing Criminal Enterprises. 








A Jealous Policeman Turns Him from an 
Honest Man Into a Thief—A Strong 
Application for His Pardon—How 
Criminals Are Made. 





A dispatch from Boston to the effect that 
apardon has been asked for and refused 
James Dunlap, one of the Northampton 
(Mass.) bank thieves, revives interest in 
the particulars of one of the most gigantic 
robberies on record, says the Chicago 
Tribune, It was committed in 1877 by James 
Dunlap, Robert Scott, James Green, a man 
named Conners, Edward Farrell and James 
Brady, allof whom are either dead or in 
prison. James Dunlap is an Ilinoisan and 
served throughout the war of the rebellion 
in an Illinois regiment. His war record was 

cellent, and he was badly wounded at 

ission Ridge. He came to Chicago in 1864 
or 1865 and entered the service of the Rock 
Island road as passenger brakeman. Dun- 
lap was at this time a sober, industrious, 
straightforward man apd enjoyed the con- 
fidence of his employers. A singular cir- 
cumstance turned him into a tftirst-class 
thief. Dunlap was enamored of a woman 
who lived on Clark street. A city police- 
man was Dunlap’s rival, and several times 
arrested the brakeman and _ booked 
him at the station as “asuspicious char- 
acter and thief.” Dunlap lost his position 
on the road and began frequenting the 
notorious saloon then kept by ‘Count” 
Riley. He was induced to join a band of 
burglars and drifted into a career of 
crime. He met Bob Scott, who was born in 
Warsaw, Ill., and the pair became fast 
friends. Scott was a rough country burg- 
lar, but soon showed a progressive turn of 
mind. Dunlap and Scott traveled together 
a@good many years, and formed the ac- 
quaintance of a fellow named Edson, who 
was one of the traveling agents of the Her- 
ring Safe Company in New York. Edson 
went through the country examining 
safes, and made diagrams of all banks 
easily robbed. He it was who first de- 
veloped the idea of the use of an air-pump 
in forcing powder into the lock of a vault. 
Dunlap and Scott made an air-pump 
and tried it ata National Bank in Quincy, 
If., where they got about $350,000 as the re- 
sult of their experiment. 

Shortly afterward the air-pump was used 
at Northampton, Mass., and about $1,200,- 
(9) in money, coupon bonds and negotiable 
securities carried off. The valuables were 
deposited with John, alias “ Red’ Leary, a 
notorious New York thief. Several de- 
tectives tried to find out who robbed the 
bank. They did nothing, however, and 
Major Allan Pinkerton was called into the 
case. He, in company with his sons, 
Wiliam and Robert, soon learned of Ed- 
son’s connection with the affair. Edson 
was arrested and induced to confess. He 
implicated Scott, Dunlap & Co., and they 
were brought into camp. Scott and Dun- 
lap were tried, and received sentence of 
imprigonment for twenty years. Leary 
was arrested and locked up in Ludlow 
Street Jail. He made his escape from the 
bastile, and went to Europe, carrying with 
him the proceeds of the robbery. He re- 

ained abroad a couple of years, and then 
slipped back to New York. Leary had by 
this time squandered a quarter ofa million 
dollars of the funds of the bank. He hid 
himself ina house on Long Island, where 


he was occasionally visited by one 
“Butch” McCoy. Thie individual was 
@ notorious thief, and being taken 


up for shadow by Pinkerton’s men, was 
seen to communicate with a mysterious 
stranger. The meetings occurred in the 
night at a little hotel in Long Island. The 
stranger, who proved to be Leary, was ar- 
rested one cold winter morning by Robert 
A. Pinkerton. Leary was muffied up driv- 
Ing along in a sicigh. He was alone, and 
Pinkerton covered him with a pistol, and 
handcuffed him in less than a minute. 
Leary was immediately railroaded inte 
Massachusetts and thrown into jail. 

Scott and Dunlap were penniless, and had 
often appealed to Leary for assistance. 
Leary’s answer was always the same. He 
said he was on the outside, while Scott and 

lap were in. They did not see matters 
in the same light as himself. If they were 
with him there would be no disagreement 
as to the policy to be pursued, and would 
coincide with his ideas—that it was best to 
give up absolutely nothing. Scott and Dun- 
lap were willing to restore to the bank all 
the money and securities remaining in 
Leary’s hands, but the fence refused to 
yield up. When, however, Leary was in- 
carcerated, Scott and Dunlap wrote him 
another letter. They said he had always 
referred to the difference existing in their 
conditions, and refused todo any thing be- 
cause they did not see things alike. Now, 
since Leary, like themselves, was behind 
the bars, probably he could see things in 
the same light-as themselves. Leary was 
told to return to the bank every dollar in 
his possession, or make up his mind to join 
his confederates in the penitentiary. Leary 
weakened, and restored tothe bank about 
€900,000 worth of bonds and securities. He 
was made to disgorge every thing in his 
possession, and that without pecuniary re- 
ward. The bank never would have gotten 
a dollar but for Scott and Dunlap, as, with- 
out their evidence, there was absolutely no 
way of convicting Leary of complicity in 
the crime. 

Leary was in Chicago two years ago and 
made quite a stiron Clark street. He had 
a brilliant record as a thief and jail-breaker. 
He was dangerously wounded once ina 
street fight, a bullet lodging in his skull. 
Leary carried this bullet to his grave. 

Bob Scott died of consumption in the 
Massachusetis penitentiary. Dunlap must 
be nearly fifty years of age now. Heis 
badly broken down and desires a pardon. 
His application for clemency is one of the 
strongest ever presented to the pardoning 
power. It is signed by the president and 
cashier, all the stockholders of the North- 
ampton Bank, the judge and jury before 
whom Dunlap was tried and convicted, the 
State’s attorney who made the prosecution, 
the warden of the penitentiary, and the 
Pinkertons. Dunlap has about four or five 
years to serve and hopes to receive a par- 
don. Heisin receipt of a small pension on 
account of the wound received while in the 
army. Scott left hima little money. He 
has at this time probably $2,000, and intends 
on his release to engage in legitimate busi- 
ness pursuits. The Pinkertons will assist 
him with the loan of a reasonable amount, 
and Dunlap, if released, will be given an 
opportunity to make an honest living. 


Ink for Rubber Stamps. 

To make a good ink for rubber stamps: 
Take aniline, rose or violet, ninety grains; 
boil this in one ounce of distilled water, 
then add half a teaspoonful of glycerine and 
half as much molasses. The crystals of the 
aniline dye must be worked up with the 
boiling water and the other ingredients 
added in succession. This ink does not 
readily smear, and yet does not easily dry 
upon the pad. 





Remedial Nose-Blacking. 

Some learned professors are discussing in 
@ periodical the subject of snow-blindness 
and sunburn. The former has not much 
interest at the present moment, because 
just now we have no snow on the ground 
and are not likely to have any for some 
time. Yet it is interesting to Jearn, in view 
of future necessities, that the surest, if not 
indeed the only, preventive of snow-blind- 
ness is to blacken the nose. 





A MEXICAN WOLF-HUNT. 


—— 


Description of One Witnessed in the Up- 
lands of Chihuahua. 

Mexico and our Southern border States 
still harbor three species of the genus 
lupus: The black wolf, the coyote or prairie 
wolf, and the gray wolf (canis occidentalis) — 
the last the most mischievous, and with 
a single exception of the grizzly bear, the 
boldest predatory quadruped of the North 
American continent, writes Felix D. Os- 
wald in the New York Mail and Express. 
Wolves, surprised in the act of disembowel- 
ing a dead horse, have been known to at- 
tack a meddiesome dog and tear him limb 
from limb, and then, as if encouraged by 
their success, make a headlong charge upon 
&@ mounted hunter, and, in spite of repeated 
pistol shots, pursue him for a distance of 
several miles. 

A “hue and cry” is a phrase often ap- 
plied to the petty stop-thief sensations of 
our modern cities, but he that would know 
the original significance of the term should 
see the effects of a wolf-alarm in the up- 
lands of Chihuahua. The restless vigilance 
of the mounted herders has gradually 
driven the wolf population to the fastness 
of the alturas, or rugged highlands, where 
caverns and thickets of myrtle and cedar- 
shrubs offer then vantage ground. In 
stress of famine, however, the fierce high- 
landers nowiand then sally in force, and, by 
avoiding all beaten roads, occasionally suc- 
ceed in raiding the pastures of a lonely 
rancho and effecting their retreat to the 
summit regions of the Sierras. 

The experienced leaders of such expedi- 
tions are not apt to tarry‘on a scene of car- 
nage, well knowing that the shelter of 
night alone can revert retribution if his re- 
treat should be interrupted. At the first 
sound of the trompada, or alarming trum- 
pet, the farmer leaves his plow and the 
miner his pan, dogs are unchained, horses 
saddled in wild haste, and, five minutes 
later, dust-clouds sweeping across the vega 
as ifon the wings of the storm, announce 
the arrival of rescuing parties from far and 
near. There is no time to be lost. The 
baffled marauders are flying for the Sierra, 
and by an unsparing use of spur and whip 
may be overtaken, headed off, perhaps, and 
possibly caught in the coils of a rodes or 
circle hunt—a sport the wild hunters would 
not exchange for the spectacle of the finest 
bull fight in Spanish America. Forward, 
hounds and racers ahead through bush and 
bramble, guided by the bugle signal of the 
vanguard—joining the direct pursuit or 
taking advantage of a bee-line trail to gain 
the uplands ahead of the fugitives, and turn 
their flight by a flank charge. 

The wolves keep well together, fully 
aware that stragglers will be instantly 
cornered; another mile and the thickets are 
gained; but left and right the hillsides al- 
ready clatter under the hoofs of galloping 
horses, the fatal trompada rings out its sig- 
nal blasts mingled with even louder cheers, 
and the running fight with a legion of yelp- 
ing curs presently becomes a general melee, 
the galgos, the fierce bloodhounds of the bor- 
der-ranchos, have forged ahead, and cheered 
by the yells of the hunters at once rush 
into the thick of the flying outlaws. Fora 
moment the terrible snap bites of the ma 
rauders prevail; the aggressors recoil, but 
the victory has been purchased at the price 
of a perilous delay; the racers have passed 
the foothills, and horn signals already blare 
from the gates of the mountain passes; the 
remaining hopes of escape are measured by 
minutes. The galgos again rushjin; butin 
the midst of the confusion a veteran wolf is 
seen standing firm, scanning the rocks 
ahead with the eye of an expert campaigner, 
evidéntiy resolved to keep his wits ready 
and utilize every possib’? chance of salva- 
tion. 

But that chance is soon reduced to a prob- 
lem of battle-tactics. The confusion of the 
second charge has involved the loss of an 
additional minute, and that minute has de- 
cided the fortune of the day. Reinforce- 
ments of bloodhounds charge howling up 
the glen, a whirl of galloping hoofs sends 
down a shower of pebbles from the flank of 
a lateral ridge, and a new detachment of 
hunters storms ahead to complete the block- 
ade of the alturas. 

Every galgo of the uplands will soon be on 
the ground, even if his owner should have 
to recall him from the view hallo chase of a 
deer hunt. Near the little mining hamlet 
of San Rafael I once visited the camp of a 
railway surveyor, when the echo of a 
trompada sent our Mexicans a flying in all 
directions, and a few minutes after the first 
bevy of hunters a strange team came thun- 
dering down the road—a horse, two mules 
and a two-wheeled cart containing a 
hunter and a grizzly old galgo. The dog 
was still sore from the scars of a recent 
prize fight, and had one of his legs band- 
aged; but rather than incur the odium of 
shirking the rally, his owner had decided to 
fetch him outin a cart, and in spite of his 
wounds the old fighter stood bolt upright, 
answering the cheers of the villagers with 
deep-mouthed bark. 

A dozen such champions can be warrant- 
ed to save the expense of gunpowder, even 
in a wolf-hunt. In the first heat of the pur- 
suit, and when the plurality of his allies are 
still far behind, they often outstrip the 
horses and strain every nerve to accom- 
plish the main purpose of interrupting the 
fugitives, but in a pitched battle they can 
appreciate the advantage of co-operative 
tactics. Two and two, or in larger packs, 
they keep close together, and while the 
mounted hunters charge in with clubs of 
hackberry wood, their canine allies pick off 
blockade-runners till the reduction of the 
hostile force warrants a signal for a general 
assault. That signal tests the power of the 
leaders, for the wolves now close their 
ranks, and the valor of their veterans seems 
to increase with the hopelessness of their 
plight, and even the last survivors perishin 
selling their lives as dearly as possible. Drip- 
ping with blood and the foam of their sav- 
age snap-bites, they stand bristling at bay, 
grimly determined toresist their aggressors 
to the very last. 

She-wolves, however, somewhat lack that 
stoicism, and in view of inevitable death are 
apt to lift their heads and wake the echoes 
of the alturas with a wierd farewell howl, 
addressed, perhaps, to the memory of their 
starving whelps in the caverns of the dis- 
tant Sierra. 


A BIT OF REVENGE. 


How an Alabama Gentleman Made His 
Landlord’s Hair Stand on End. 

A story comes from Brewton, Ala., which 
may be read with interest and profit, says 
the Mobile Register. A gentleman seeking 
a residence found one just suited to his 
taste in all but the inside ornamentation of 
the house, but being a genticman of means 
as well as taste, he accepted the house and 
turned it over to the upholsterer for reno- 
vation. The most elaborate inside decora- 
tions were soon made by the skillful paint- 
ers, the walls papered in the highest style 
of art, and in perfect unison with the fur- 
nishings. The papering was a subject of 
pleasant congratulations from the gentle- 
man’s guests, and the landlord, hearing of 
the improvements, concluded it would be @ 
good time to exact “rack rent.” He had 
several offers to rent the house, so he 
pulled down on the tenant for a big rise of 
money. The tenant could not stand that. 
He concluded to leave, but ‘kick as he left. 
He desired revenge, deep, solid and lasting. 
So a happy thought struck him. It was a 
dark and viliainous thought, but perhaps 
justifiable under the circumstances. 

He hied him again to the wall-papering 
man, and, witha grin on his countenance, 
looked over the samples of paper, and find- 
ing one a horror in bad tigures of black and 
mud-color, contracted for it to be put up, 80 
as to completely hide the beautiful blue and 
gold paper of the first edition. The paper- 
ing was scarcely completed before the land- 
lord dropped in to see whether the tenant 
had not relented a little. He was shown'in- 
tothe parlor. Hardly had he touched the 
soft cushions of the chair than he sprang to 
his feet, and with the yell of a Comanche 
fled the house. He had seen the paper on 
the wall. It was a perfect nightmare. 





UNCLE SAM'S HORSES. 


Substance of the Army Regulations Pre- 
viding for Their Purchase. 

For ten years following the close of the 
rebellion the army was supplied with 
horses which were gathered up wherever 
they could be found, says the Detroit Free 
Press, The cavalry horses came mostly 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. As the Western States and Terri- 
tories became sprinkled with settlers, the 
attention of the latter was turned to the 
matter of breeding horses. During the ln- 


* dian troubles of 1875 and 1876 in the North- 


west and Texas it was found that the na- 
tive-bred horses, although a trifle under 
the regulation size, were much _ better 
adapted to rough service than the Eastern 
horses. 

The commanders of the Indian division 
communicated this fact to the department 
at Washington; and it was decided to sup- 
ply the army of the West with these horses. 
Quartermasters were directed to specify to 
this effect in advertising for horses. For a 
couple of years past the horses for both the 
cavalry and artillery service of the West- 
ern division have been purchased on the 
coast, and there is no likelihood of this 
practice being discontinued in the future. 
Lower Oregon and Upper Nevada are now 
breeding the best army horses on the coast. 
The ranges in these regions are rocity and 
hilly, and the horses are therefore provided 
with hard hoofs, muscular limbs and a fine 
development of chest and body. They are 
considered far superior to the Kansas 
horses. The stock-raisers breed them es- 
pecially for the purpose of selling them to 
the Government. 

The army regulations provide for the pur- 
chase of horses in a certain routine fashion. 
As a matter ofcourse only geidings are ac- 
cepted. They must be sound and in good 
condition; that is, with no traces of consti- 
tutional defects; the height must be from 
fifteen to sixteen hands, and they must not 
be less than five nor more than nine years 
old. The specifications conclude with the 
ambiguous statement that the horses must 
also be in all respects fitted for the cavalry 
service. This latter being solely a matter 
of individual opinion is the source of many 
quarrels and disputes between contractors 
and inspectors. More care is exercised in 
the selection of a cavalry horse thana horse 
intended for the artillery service. Hemust 
possess a bright, intelligent eye, a good 
head, shapely shoulders and breast, and a 
hard hoof, free from splints and unsightly 
marks. His weight must be between 900 
and 1,100 pounds. The color of the animal 
has much to do with his being purchased. 
The colors which are preferred are roan, 
black, bay and chestnut. Next to these 
come iron gray and sorrel. Horses of ‘‘ off” 
colors, such as calicoes, buckskins, etc., are 
taken only when it is necessary to do so to 
complete a contract. White horses are 
rarely accepted for the ranks, although 
they are sometimes bought and used in 
mounting buglers or a band. The modus 
operandi of purchasing horses is, as a rule, 
as follows: At stated periods, say the end 
of each quarter, each company commander 
of a cavalry troop makes out a requisition 
on the assistant quartermaster of his de- 
partment for the number of horses which 
he may need. When the requisitions are all 
in, the assistant quartermaster advertises 
for bids for the horses, wanted, the animals 
to be delivered at a certain place for inspec- 
tion on a certain day. Each bid sent in 
must be in triplicate and accompanied by a 
guarantee, indorsed by two responsible par- 
ties, that in case the bid is accepted the con- 
tract will be fulfilled to the letter. At the 
time and place agreed upon the contractor 
must not only have the number of animals 
actually required by the Government, but 
also a sufficient number to select from in 
caseof rejections, and he should fall short 
of fulfilling the terms of the contract. 


PHILANTHROPIST CHILDS: 


A Pen Picture of Philadelphia’s Most 
Favorably Known Citizen. 

During the pleasant hours spent one day 
in the company of Mr. George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia, I had a favorable opportu- 
nity of observing the character of the 
Quaker City’s far-famed publisher and 
philanthropist, says the New York Every 
Saturday. Personally, Mr. Childs is be- 
low the average height, thick-set, a shapely 
head, well balanced on a sturdy neck, and a 
figure inclined to corpulency, without 
obesity. But few wriikles mark a face 
bronzed by the suns of fifty odd summers, 
and but for the iron gray which streaks his 
thick sort of hair, neatly trimmed side 
whiskers and fringe of chin beard, one 
could easily be persuaded that old Father 
Time had been cheated in the race. Sharp 
penetrating gray eyes twinkle with good 
humor, and his rather round face bespeaks 
the honest philanthropy and generous- 
heartedness, characteristics which have 
made his name honored throughout the 
land. 

If, as Polonius asserts, ‘the apparel oft 
proclaims the man, the dress of Mr. Childs 
indicates him to be a plain, unassuming 
gentleman, whose sense of obligation to 
society dictates the character of his attire, 
whichis “rich, not gaudy.’? This sub- 
stantial elegance of dress may be acgepted 
asan index to his general disposition—a 
plain, every-day gentleman, with nothing 
of the snob or pedant in his nature. 

The publisher of the Public Ledger not only 
appreciates a good story, but can tell one, 
too, and that without the marring of the 
tale. He is a quick talker, and his features 
light up with a peculiar animation while en- 
gaged in conversation. Another trait I ob- 
served was that he is alsoa good listener, 
and, withal, he assumes an unobtrusive de- 
portment, and one finds himself at his ease 
in his company almost before the introduc- 
tion is over. His fund of anecdotes and 
reminiscence of public men and important 
events makes him an interesting entertain- 
er, besides which his social characteristics 
are such as to form a species of magnetism 
to attract and retain friendship. 

When some time ago the News of this city 
mentioned the name of Mr. Childs for the 
Presidency there was a newspaper senti- 
ment aroused in his favor, but few people 
know how great a pressure was brought to 
bear upon him to allow the use of his name 
to go before the Nation as candidate for the 
Chief Magistracy. Without violating con- 
fidence, I may say that the influence ten- 
dered him was such as no other man since 
Washington has been favored. 

Mr. Childs is a model man in many re- 
spects. With all his wealth and means to 
gratify taste or passion, he is of the most 
abstemious habits. “I neither drink, smoke 
nor swear,’’ was his reply, modestly made, 
to an invitation to a cigar. Ican not but 
admit that he is wise in his decision, for he 
has a digestion that never plays traitor to 
his appetite, a mind ever clear for action, 
and a forbearance that is rarely ruffed by 
temper. 








Snake-Proot Foot-Wear. 

In the lumber districts of Northern and 
Western Minnesota loggers and woodchop- 
pers are often bitten by copperheads and 
rattlesnakes, and whenever the person bit- 
ten is unable to get whisky to drink it goes 
hard with them. This fact coming to the 
ears of an enterprising St. Paul shoe-dealer, 
in order to draw the trade of theso workers 
in the pine forests, he purchased a big 
stock of high-topped boots and advertised 
them as “proof against snakes.” This ad- 
vertisement had an effect altogether unex- 
pected, and drew to the merchant’s door a 
class of trade wholly unlooked for. Now 
every old red-nosed sot and bum who is 
turned loose from the police court or the 
work-house works like a Trojan to get three 
dollars with which to buy a pair of the 
boots that are warranted to be “‘snake- 
proof.” 





A Mighty Big Lift. 

Deacon (to country minister: “I s’pose, 
parson, that the advance in your salary 
from $500 to $600 will be a big help to you?” 
Minister: ‘““Yes, indeed; the additional $100 
will enable me to hire a man to collect the 
&F00)) 





VARIETIES. 

HE Gave Her Away.—Caller (to Bobby) — 
Your mamma tells!me, Bobby, you are all go- 
ing to Saratoga for the summer. 

Bobby (enthusiastically)—Yes; and uncle 
James writes that I can feed the ducks and 
chickens, and ride ola Dobbin to water, and 
hunt hens’ eggs, and piay inthe barn all I 
want to! 

MRs8. QUIMPAH—I’se berry sorry, Mis’ Peed 
ley; deed | is. 

Mrs. Peedley—Whad's d’ mattah? 

Mrs. Quimpah—I done frowed a rock at 
one ob you hains, en knocked out foh teeth. 

Mrs. Peedley—Hains don’ hab teeth, chile! 

Mrs. Quimpah—Chill’n does! Yo’ lidele 
Reg’nald happened to be luck’n ober de 
fence! 





Bossy (looking out of the window)— 
What's the matter with that horse, mamma? 

Mother—The horse is balky, Bobby; he 
won’t obey his driver. 

Bobby—Well, what is the man patting him 
for? 

Mother—He is coaxing him. 
@Bobby (with an injured air)—That ain't the 
way you treat me when I’m balky. 





GETTING Even.—Father—Who is that young 
man who comes to see you 60 much. 

Daughter—Mr. Chestnut, a young coal 
dealer from Harlem, papa. 

Father—Well, the next time he calls I want 
to see him. 

Daughter—Oh, papa, you won’t say any- 
thing you ought not? 

Father (quietly but firmly)—I shall order a 
ton of coal and tell him to charge it. 





A FAVORABLE ANSWER.—He was a young 
minister, and on his knees had eloquently de- 
clared his passion. 

‘“*T pray and beseech you,’’ he concluded, 
“to listen tomy prayer of love. What, O what 
is your answer, darling?’’ 

Clasping her hands to her eyes and blush- 
ing deeply, the girl softly murmured: 

** Amen, precious.”’ 





‘*Ts the editor in?’ asked a strangeras he 
peered through the door of the sanctum. 
** Yes, sir,’”’ responded the man at the desk. 
** Kin you tell me where I kin see him?” “TI 
am the editor.”” ‘*G'way.’’ ‘‘Certainly. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” ‘You 
don’t mean to say that you are the editor?”’ 
‘* Yes, sir.””’ ‘**Well, I'll be darned. You 
don’t look any different from anybody else.”’ 





ONE night, John R. McLean, of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, was seated at his desk up to 
his eyes in business, whena bumptious young 
reporter strolled in from the city editer’s 
room, and seating himselffamiliarly near the 
editor in chief, inquired in an off-hand way: 
** Well, Mac, how does the news pan out to- 
night?’’ Not in the least disconcerted by the 
extraordinary conduct of his subordinate, 
who, by the way, was @ new comer on the ps” 
per and hardly known to him, Mr. McLean 
responded ina very pleasant way: ‘Don’t 
call me ‘Mac,’ it seems too stiff; call me 
Johnnie.” 





How THE MILK-MAN Got EVEN.—“Why do 
you wear that nickel on your watch chain?’ 
asked a City Hall attache of a milkman who 
was after a Board of Health permit to peddle 
milk. ‘'I wear itas a reminder to get even 
with one of my customers,’’ was the answer, 
“Over a year ago I took that nickel, which 
was then beautifully gold plated, as a $5 gold 
piece in payment ofa bill. As soon as I de- 
tected the fraud I took it back to the woman 
who passed itonto me, but she refused to 
make it good. So I attached it to my watch 
chain and kept on supplying her with milk as 
though nothing had happened. But now 
every day, I make her quart one-fourth wa- 
ter, andj once a ,week I credit ,it to her with 
one-fourth the amount of her milk billin a 
book which 1 kept for that purpose. When 
the sum total standing to her credit is $4.95 
she will have pure milk once more, and not 
until then. She knows the milk is watered, 
but whenever she shows any inclination to 
complain I handle the nickel and say that 
my milk is as ‘pure as gold.’ That settles 
it.”” 





It has been the singular fortune or misfor- 
tune for_a certain Pittsburger, in the course 
of by no means a long life, to marry and 
then lose by death no less than four wives. 
During the interval between the funeral and 
hymeneal feasts this amiable man has relied 
upon a daughter by his first wife to keep 
house for him. Three times in fifteen years 
has this dutiful child taken the keys of office, 
and thrice has she laid them down for a new 
wife of her father to take up. 

When the fourth wife died a little while ago 
she became housekeeper again, and she set- 
tled down in the position in the hope that her 
father would be content to remain a widower 
for the rest of his life. She was doomed to 
disappointment. 

One day her father came to her and said: 

‘* Mary, how would you like to have a new 
mamma?” 

She answered quickly: 

** Not at all, papa; I know when I have had 
enough, Four mothers are more than enough 
for me!” 

The poor man was so discouraged by this 
remark that he has not donned a wedding 
garment until this day. 





A BEWITCHED GUN.—Old Sam, as he is 
called, is a firm believer in witches and 
ghosts. He camped with P.T. and Harry one 
night in the midst of an old forest where the 
fire-light flickered in fanciful shapes and 
shadows danced and chasedabout. Morning 
came and it was Sam’s duty to attend the 
horses. He was half an houraway. Harry 
and FP. T. engaged themselves on Sam’s old 
muzzle-loader which he had loaded over night. 
It was their turn to perpetrate a joke. They 
putin acharge of powder and then a wad- 
ding, punk or tinder gathered from one of 
the ancient forest trees of fir. Another 
charge of powder and another wadding of 
tinder. They repeated the operation till 
the gun was nearly full of powder and tinder 
in alternate layers. When Sam returned the 
gun was just where he had left it as regards 
position. They were ready to start on a 
tramp. Harry in handing Sam the gun drop- 
ped the stump of a cigar in the muzzle. 

They were hurrying toward the lake where 
the ducks were quacking. Bang! went Sam’s 
gun. Sam turned white as one wili at the ac- 
e:dental discharge of ua firearm. He took it 
from his shoulder and looked at the cap. 
Bang it went again. He held it at his arm's 
length, and almost screamed something about 
both barrels. Then he said, *‘ I guess the old 
thing’s safe now.” Bang she went again. 
“The devil,” said Sam, while his pale face 
was a panorama of horrors. He held the 
smoking gun high above his head and called 
on all the saints for help. Bang went the 
gun again. lt was too much for Sam. ‘I 
dreamed the witches had my gun last night,”’ 
he said, and threw it from him on the ground. 
Another report rang out from the brush pile 
inafew seconds. Sam started for camp on 
aruo. The gun gave its voluntary reports a 
few times more and Sam still believes it is 
shooting away on that brush pile, He is 
atraia of guns now and gets away as fast as 
possible when he sees one.—Forest and 
Stream. 





Chaff. 
Not by a jugfull ’—The prohibitionist. 
A slow mateh—Four years of courtship. 


A horse race is always regarded as a mat- 
ter of course. 


Milk River, Montana, is probably so cal'ed 
because of the water it contains. 


It is absurd to speak of the “ footprints of 
time,”’ when it is well known that time files, 


Speech is silvern, silence is golden, gig- 
gine is brazen, and laughter is ofter iron- 
cal, 


Three essentials toa false story-teller—A 
good memory, a bold face, and fools for an 
audience. 


Says a social cynic: ‘The more I listen to 
brilliant conversations in society, the more I 
like books.”’ 


Why are the mosquitoes the most religious 
of insects? Because they first sing over you 
and then prey on you. 


Of a seedy guest, it was said that he arriv- 
ed without any luggage except the bags in 
the knees of his trousers. 


It is a lack of artistic taste and feeling that 
prompts an old man with red whiskers to 
wear a jet black wig. 


If every man minded his P’s and Q's as 
carefully as he looks after his E's, the human 
race would be more Y’s, 


There is no affiliation between the cross old 
maid and the small boy {with the top, and yet 
both of them are spinsters. 


‘* A tariff bill in the nature of things,” says 
the Hon. Tim Campbell, of New York, ‘‘is a 
thing of duty and a jaw forever.”’ 


Darwin said: ‘* Every species of fruit con- 
tains a living principle.”” A man is apt to 
discover it when he bites into an apple in the 
dark. 


A philosopher, who had married an ignor- 
ant girl, used to call her ‘‘ brown sugar,’’ 
— he said, she was sweet but unre- 
ned. 


A Duluthian, whose recently acquired 

wife bears the name of Emma, says he’s not 

ned hen-pecked, but he feels slightly Em- 
ossed. 


He (who in attempting to get some pond 
lilies has fallen in)—Don’'t I look the very es- 
sence of woe, Miss Brown? She—Oh, no, Mr. 
Jones; you look more like ‘‘Pond’s Extract.’’ 


‘*Your singing is delightful, Miss Ethel,’ 
said Mr. Bore. ‘It fairly carries me away.’’ 
‘* Indeed,” returned Miss Ethel, with a yearn- 
~~ glance at the clock, ‘*I hadn’t noticed 


Lady of the house (shivering)—Has the 
furnace gone out, Bridget? Bridget—I think 
not, mum; I’ve been at the gate all the even- 
ing with a gentleman friend of mine, an’ it 
didn’t go by me, mum, I’m sure. 


‘*Yes, I believe in the eight-hour system,” 
said a Western farmer. ‘I work eight hours 
in the forenoon, and eight in the afternoon. 
In harvest time I sometimes putin an hour 
or two extra.’’ 


‘* Pawn me honah, me deah boy.”’ ‘‘Don’t,”’ 
interrupted his friend, ‘‘I beg of you, don’t; 
you couldn’t raise enough on it to buy a cord 
for your eye-glass.’’ And the conversation 
was not resumed, 


Stranger—Boy, can you direct me to the 
nearest bank? Boy—I kin for 25 cents, 
Stranger—Twenty:-five cents! Isn’tthat high 
pay? Boy—Yes, sir; butit’s bank directors 
that gets high pay. 


Principal Deacon—Now, Brudder Johnsing, 
does yo’ b’ lieve in open or close communyun, 
sah? Candidate (diplomatically, not knowing 
deacon’s views)—Well, some likes it open, 
ae some closed; but fo’ me I says leave it 
ajar. 


Two Exeter ladies asked the price of hack 
fare, and, finding it was 25 cents, asked: 
‘**What do you ask for carrying baggage?’’ 
‘“*Nothing,”’ said Ben. ‘Well, you may 
carry the baggage and we will walk,’’ said 
the ladies. 


A Genuine Curlosity.—A quaint little pitch- 
er you have here, It came overin the May- 
flower, I suppose? Hostess—Oh, no. It has 
no particular history. I bought it ata crock- 
ery store the other day. Visitor stares a mo- 
ment, gasps slightly and faints away. 


Youthful Innecence.—** Mamma, mamma,”’ 
sobbed a little three-year-old girl, running 
into the house much offended, ‘‘I wish you’d 
whip the old hen. She won't let me see the 
chickies. She dest lifted up her dress, an’ 
they all run right under.”’ 


Mies Multum (to the artist)—Don’t you find 
it very hard to catch Mr. Warden’s expres- 
sion, Mr. Soley? Mr. Soley—Just about as 
hard as it is to catch trout in Rockaway Inlet. 
Miss Muitum——Why, there are no trout 
there. Mr. Soley (quietly)—I know it. 


Miss Rural (watching the promenaders)— 
Who is that curious little man—almost a 
dwarf? Mrs. Metropole (shocked)—Why, my 
dear, Mr. Herbert Highlife. He’s the very 
upper crust. Miss Rural—He is? Then they 
put in a great deal too much shortening. 








WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Curicura Remevics Cuns 
Skin ann Biooo Diseases 
From Pimp.es To Sonorweas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the Cuticuna Remeprgs are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, hu- 
miliating, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of 
the skin, nag and blood with loss of hair. 
CuticuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curicurna RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 
ples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorrEer 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ge Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily. 
ee skin prevented by CuTiURA Soap. = 








Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 


ar speedily cured by CuTicurna ANTE 


PaInPLasTER,the only puin-killingplaster 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME ann ODA is a 
matchless Remedy for Consumption, in every 
stage of the disease. For Coughs, Weak se 
Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh and 
tite, and 7 form ot General Debility it is 
an unequalled Specific Remedy. ("Bs sups 
AND GET WINCHESTER'’S Preparation. $1 ahd 
$2 per bottle. Sold vy Druggists. 

ne WINCHESTER & +» Chemigts, 
eo 


No. 162 William St., New York, 
A MONTH. Agente Wanted. 90 best 
in articles D he world., 1 sample 
Address JAY BRONSON, 











SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Over One Million Sold. 
of its kind ever 
ment of all kin 


ood measu 
-wood tables; wages, rent, »oard, interes. 
a etc. 
throughout the United States and Canada. Sent 
post-paid for 25c. A. H. a 
42 West Larned 8t., Detroit, f 





to @8a Day. Samples worth $150, FRBE 
Lines not under horse'sfeet. Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 








= >>, JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTEX 
-- Advertising has always prove: 


h Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD & THOMAS, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 

45 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


A WECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 
Economy, Exactness and Carefulnem 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his preduce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at 4 great reduction. The prices are so 
low that the saving of loss ona load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
selves. 

No. 1—Barn Scale. 









weighs from 34 pound to 900 pounds. Size of p at- 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and Micmiean FARMER one year. 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No, 2—Farm Scale, 


———— — 

weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (8 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 

Price $35, and MicHigAN FaRMER one year. 
No, 3—Grain and stock Sca) 


a 






weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons) 
6ze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $48 50 and Micniean FARMER one year, 
In ordering, give the number of scale yor select, 
Nos. 2 and 8 will imelude the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arthe 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of cours 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender must, 
become a subscriber to the FarRmun. 
Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT, MICH 


Ws BAse: ST. LOUIS & PACIFIQ— 
Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. 
the Ls 7 hoya Line to Chicago/and the 

e 








|_Apiye._ 


fi Rs: 





*8:30a.m.|..Wabash & Western Fiyer.. 
.|.-..-Cincinnati Express...... 

SE Gilevanatl Chi Limited...... 
m. ited Express. 


seceeeecees CBUION,. 2. ccccssseees 


* 9:50 a.m, 
§ 6:5 a.m, 
§11:20 p.m. 
tExcept Mondays 


MIGHIGAN CENTRAY 


The “Niagara Falls Route.” 


De foot of Third street. Ticket offices, at 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 





eee neeeseseees 























Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from west 
News Express..... eas §3.45 am 
New York Limit’d Exp. §1.30pm  §10.45pm 
Mail, viaMain& Airline *7.00am *4.10 p m 
Day Express............ 10am 6.45 p m 
.& 3 RiversAccom’n *4.00 p *11.50 am 
Ev ee .09p 2am 
Pacific Re $10.18 p/m 2am 
GRAND 
Grand Hapidi kxpress.. *400pm “1150 km 
ran Pp - .00 pm .50 am 
ight Express.......... $10.15 p m 76.00 a m 
SAGINAW AND BAY OITY 
Alpena and M: w.. *8.25am 10 p 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. 40pm  §11.00am 
Night TOBB.... 22.005 +11.00 p m 06 & mm. 
Bay City Express...... » 90am %.6 pm 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Southern a yt 9.45 am 
St. L., Cin., Clev.&Col’s §2.45 pm 8.00 a m 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.40 pm *7.50 am 
Toledo Express........ 7.20 pm 6.5 pm 
Cincinnati Express..... §9.55pm  §10.50pm 
Canada Division 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 
ronto Trains. going cast. from east. 
Accommodation........ *5.00 a m *8.00 pm 
Atlantic & Pacifie Exp. §6.10am .40 pm 
New York & Boston Ex. §12.05 pm .20 Pp ma 
Special New York Exp. *7.15pm .05 p m 
Limited Express..... ++. §10.55 pm 1.0 pm 
gDally. *ExceptSunday. +Bxcept Saturday. 
cept Monday. 


CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W RUGGLES, 
oe P.& T. Agt Gen’l P. & T. Agt., 
Nov.20, 1887. Detroit. Chicage, Ih. 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R’Y. 


Trains run on Central Standard Time 


Cleveland, Buffalo,Chicago Depart. Arrive 

& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:40pm 
Chicago, Toledo Cincin- 
-. 6:10pm 10:lbam 








nati Ws con cust acs 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 
& Columbus Express..... 2:15pm 6:53pm 


ve 
street depot. The 2:15 
daily ; all others daily except Sun 
Up-town ticket office No. 66 Wo 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Miiwaukee. 
Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen- 


ward Ave. 








tral Standard Time. In effect May 1, 1888, 
Depart. Arri 
Mersing Grgpem......» 6:50am *12:00 n’n 
*Through Mail.......... 10:00am 4:50pm 
Steamboat Express.. 4:30pr 4pm 
+Chicago Ex with ‘r 8:00pm 48:00am 
+Ni ht Ex with sleeper 10:55pm til:d0pm 


Trains lea’ Detro 
8:00 p m conn 
ongo & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west, 
" Chiocke exposes hen Fuiines monbes aaa Bus 

express r . 
fercer Betsoh to Chicago daily. 

ent express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 


daily. 
Blee car berths can be secured at G. T. R 
Corner Woodward and Jefferao: 
drences, and at Depot foot of Brush 
bt. _ on? & T. Agen 
Detroit. ao Detrolt. 
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J. 4. MANN, Kalamasoo, Mich. 


reasonable aud made kao 





on application. 


ae Me. stk Ln ir) 


LIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONBER 


Sales made in anv parte of Unite States or 
Canada. Terms 


Travel Via the 
LAKE SHORE ROUTE, 
the only double track line between the 
EAST AND WHEST, 
THROUGH CARS 
Between Chicago, New York and Boston 


ga@-For further information, rates, and tiok 
te"call on nearest Lake Shore Agent. 
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DUTY ON WOOL TOPS. 


sR has frequently referred to 


the fact that wool * tops,’ which are a pro- 
duct of scoured wool of the highest class, 
have been, for the past two or three years, 
imported into this country under the name 
of ‘* waste,’’ 80 as to pay a duty of only ten 
cents per pound, ‘The manemaearers yes 
England and France prepared these ** tops 

with special reference to the American 
raarket so as to enable importers to smuggle 
them in as ‘‘ waste.’’ All attempts to have 


this swindle stopped have so far failed. 

The Treasury decision now in force is 
based upon the opinion of a Pennsylvania 
coart, which held that certain woo! imports, 
‘consisting of broken tops, laps, rovings, 
slubbings, etc., Known &3 thread waste, car- 
bonated waste, woolen waste, etc., com- 
mercially known as woolen waste,’’ are en. 
titled to entry as ‘‘ waste”’ within the mean- 


ing of paragraph 361 of the tariff, which 
provides that * woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, 
waste, and flocks,” shall pay ten cents per 


pound duty. 
The question is sure to up come again in 


the courts, as the appreisers at the different 
ports are not in accord a3 to what consti- 
tates ‘* waste ’’ in the foregoing clause, and 
the Treasury Department also appears to be 
inclined to modify its previous rulings re- 
garding the point at issue. In a recent issue 


the Boston Journal of Commerce says of 


the present position of this question: 
‘Previous to this decision, this kind of 
waste was permitted to enter our ports upon 
the payment of duty as scoured wool, that 
is 30 cents a pound if coming from wool of 
the second and third class, T. I., 353 and 
$54. The opinion of the court reduced the 
former practice of the Treasury Department, 
and brought this class of merchandise with- 
in the operations of the wast? clause of the 
tariff on technical terms. The literal appli- 
cation of the court’s opinion, which has been 
adopted by the Treasury Department, has 
been somewhat and perhaps very materially 
modified by a subsequent Department 
opinion expressed in a letter toa wool house 
in Hartford, Conn., that the avove ‘ decision 
does not cover any commodity which might 
be now manufactured from woo! for the pur- 
pose of being introduced into the United 
States under the name of waste.’ Tois last 
opinion has been issued as an instruc'ion 
for Custom House appraisers to follow, with 
the effect that importations of this class 
of waste are now assessed at the rate 
of 60 cents per pound, the same a; 
whole wceol tops, wniess the mercbandise 
clearly shows that it is a genuine waste pro- 
duct. If the genuineness is not clear, the ap- 
praiser assesses the 60 cents a pound rate 
and throws upon the importer the burden of 
proof that it is bona fide waste, as implied 
by the foregoing decision. Tae probable 
consequence of this practice will be the in- 
stitution of suits in court. In reference to 
this subject, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under date of June 2, 1888, addressed a let- 
ter of advice to the collector of customs, 
Philadelphia, calling his attention to the 
fact ‘that a recent investig ition, made un- 
der the direction of this department, shuws 
that large quantities of socalled ‘‘brok«n top’ 
have been imported into the United S:aies 
and entered by unscrupulous parties as wool 
waste. The investigation thus made clearly 
indicates that most of this so called broken 
top is not the woolen, or worsted waste of 
commerce, but is in fact wool top which 
has been manufactured from the whole top 
into so-called waste for the Ameriean mar- 
ket, with a view to avoid the proper rate of 
duty thereon, as prescribed by law and the 
instructions of tne department. You are 
therefore requested to instruct the apprais- 


The FARMI 


ing officers at your port to make careful ‘ 


and thorough examination of all importa- 
tions of so calied woel waste with a view to 
prevent frauds on the revenue by the pass- 
age of manufaciured ‘‘broken top’’ under the 
guise of waste.’ ‘his matter of difference 
was 3 subject of discussion at the Juty con- 
ference of appraisers held at New York, re- 
sulting Ina majority opinion that the wool 
in question was not waste,—it cost- 
ing 53 cents at place of shipment—but a 
product manufaciured from tops for the pur- 
pose of importation at a lower rate of daty, 
and therefore liable to an assessment of six- 
ty cents a pound. Seemingly, according to 
the prevailing sentiment of those present 
at the July conference of appraisers, the 
price has much to do with determining the 
proper classification ot the merckandise.”’ 





Cincinnati’s One Hundred Days’ Fes- 
tivities. 





Cincinnati’s jubilee, in honor of the 100th 
anniversary of the settlement of the terri- 
tory now comprising half a dozen of the 
most prosperous States of the Union, is in 
fall blast, and the old city is in a blaze of 
glory. arrangements for this notable 
Exposition, which continues from the 
Fourth of July until the 27th of October 
(100 days and nights), were made on a most 
libera! scale, a fact due to the grand liberal- 
ity and business sense of her monied men, 
who subscribed to a guarantee fund aggre- 
gating one million and fifty thousand dol- 
lars to defray expenses. With a portion of 
this sum immense buildings were erected, 
which, in conjunction with her permanent 
Structure known as the Springer Music 
Hall, which has the largest stage in the 
world, and an auditorium capable of holding 
8,000 people, gives an area of forty-three 
acres of buildings under one continuous 
roof, and which affords nearly a million 
square feet of exhibiting space. Among the 
attractions will be a separate display froma 
dozen States, a Government exhibit from 
Washington City, an electrical display of 
unexampled magnificence and brilliancy, 
and exhibits in machinery, horticulture, 
agriculture, and an art collection, the finest 
ever seen in this or any other country. All 
the railroads have consented torun on ex- 
cursion rates, and in consequence Cincin- 
nati will be the Mecca of millions of visitors 
from every section of the land. 





Opposed to Free Wool. 





Mr. Timothy F. Halvey, the well-known 
wool broker, has just returned ‘rom an 
Kcropean tour, arriving in New York on 
the steamer U m bria, last Sunday morning. 
Mr. Halvey has been gone over two months, 
and during his trip traveled through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, and 
parts of Turkey and Russia, combining 
busingss with pleasure, and at the same 
time gathering up a store of information on 
the leading economic guestions of the day. 
Ard the strange part of it is, that from a 
life-long Democrat and ardent believer in 
the so-called free-trade tariff reform, this 
trip bas suddenly transformed him into 
‘what his former brethren in the cause 
would call a rabid protectionist and aggres- 
sive Republican. Mr. Halvey says that he 
went abroad prejudiced in favor of the free- 
trade dostrines, but after a careful and 
thorough investigation, based upon personal 
study and observation, he sees the fallacy 
of his former belief and has become ttor- 
oughly converted to the other side. The 


A 


absorbing desire, he says, of the business 
community of the old world, is to see our 
ports thrown open to them.—Amertcan 
Wool Reporter. 





On Saturday, August 25th, those desiring 
to visit Milwaukee will have an opportuni- 
ty of doing so at a very low rate. On that 
date the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwau- 
kee railroad will run a special train, leaving 
the Brash Street depot at 4:30 Pp. Mm. and 
connecting at Grand Haven with the elegant 
steamer City of Milwaukee, reaching the 
Cream City at six o’clock Sunday morning. 
The fare for the round trip will be $5, and 
tickets will be good to return on any train 
up to and inclading August 30th. 





Tue colored Knight Templars of Michi- 
gan hold their Conclave at Kalamazoo tnis 
year, and the Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil- 
waukee railroad and the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk have arranged for a cheap excursion 
over their lines on Tuesday, Aug. 21st. A 
special train of first class coaches will leave 
the Brush Street depot at 8 o’clock pr. m., 
the fare for the round trip being placed at 
the extremely low rate of $3. Tickets will 
be good to return on any regular train up to 
and including Sunday, Aug. 26th. 


Fork NIAGARA Fatus.—On Saturday 
evening, August 25th, the Michigan Central 
and Grand Trunk roads will run special 
trains to Niagara Falls, at a $300 fare for 
the round trip. The trains will leave the 
depots at 10 o’clock Pp. M. and reach the 
Falls at 6 o’clotk A. m. The excursion 
trains will return Sunday evening, but 
tickets will be good toreturn on any regu- 
lar train on Monday, if excursionists desire 
to remain over. 








Pressing Hay or Straw. 
The market for pressed hay and straw is 
constantly increasing and it has created a 
demand for a press so simple that it can be 
operated by any farmer, and so strong that 
it will do the work thoroughly. 

These features are com ined in the New 
Eclipse Press made by Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, of Chicago, and we believe that 
farmers who have any quantity of hay or 
straw for sale, will find it profitable to pur- 
chase a press and bale their own hay. 





Alma Ladies’ College, St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Has five department:;:—Literature, Music, 
Fine Arts, Elocution and Commercial Science. 
The faculty numbers sixteen thoroughly 
qualified teachers. Rates run from $39 to 
$46 per term for board, furnisred room, light, 
laundry and tuition in all literary subjects, 
including the Classics and the Modern Lan- 
guages. 

¢27" 3190 paid in advance secures all the 
above udvantages together with instruction 
in drawing and piano by the regular teachers 
for one year. For announcement address, 
Principal Austin, B. D. 
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DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





DETROIT, August 18, 1888. 


FLOUR.—The market remains quiet but 
steady. Michigan brands are unchanged. 
Quotations on car lots are as follows: 
Michigan reller proeess....... kb bede 
Michigan patents...........0...... 
Minnesota, bakers. 
Minnesota, patents.... 





WHEAT.—The week closes with wheat 
stronger and prices higher than a week ago. 
Reports from foreign markets are favorable 
to holders. Yesterday all domestic markets 
aivanced more or less, and closed firm. Trad- 
ing was light, buyers inclined to hold off. 
Closing quotations in this market yesterday 
were as follows: No. 1 white, 88%c; No. 2 
red, 90c; No.3 red, 82c. In futures No. 2 
for August delivery sold at 9)c; September 
at 89°40, and December at 92c. No.3 red for 
August sold at 830, and No. 1 white for Au- 
gust at 8c. 
CORN.—Dull but firm, at 430 for No. 2 spot, 
and 39c for January delivery. 
OATS.—Market stronger than early in the 
week but pricas are lower. No. 2 white quo- 
ted at 30440, light mixed at 274%c, and No. 
mixed at 26c. No. 2 white for August de- 
livery sold at 29c, and No. 2 mixed at 26c. 
BARLEY.—No. 2 nominal at $1 2891 33 ® 
bu., and No. 8 at $1 15@1 18. Receipts for 
the week were 646 bu., and shipmenta 618 bu. 
FEED.—Bran quoted at $13213 50 @ ton, 
and middlings at $13 50@16. 
CLOVER SEED.—Prime for October deliv- 
ery quoted at $4 25 ® bu. 
RYE.—Quoted at 49c ® bu. in car lots. 
BUITE&.—Market quiet except for cholce. 
Fancy lots dairy sometimes bring 17c, choice 
15@1é6c, and fair 13@lic ® B. Creamery quiet 
at 19Q20%c ® b. 
CHEESE.— Quoted here at 944@10c for full 
cream State, 10@10c for New York, and 83 
8c for Ohio. Skims quoted at5@8ce. These 
are jobbing prices. From first hands prices 
are %c lower. Values are lower at the east 
and a decline here is looked for. 
£GGS.—The market is steady at 14314 \c 
for fresh receipts. Since the decline the mar- 
ket is more active. 
FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messiras, 9 
box, $4 00@5 00; for old, $3 50@4 00 for new; 
oranges, Messinas, $527 @ box; cocoanuts, 
® 100, $3 75@4 25; bananas, yellow, @ 
bunch, $1 25@2 50. Figs, 14@1éc for layers, 15 
@iéc for fancy. 
BEESWAX.—Steady at 289300 # B., as to 
quality. Supp 'y good. 
HONEY.—Market dull; new quoted at 15@ 
16c for choice comb and 7@8c for extracted. 
MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at $1@1 25 ® gal- 
lon for Vermont. 
DRIED APPLES.—Quoted at 7@1Ke for 
evaporated, an. 6c for sun dried. 
SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbi. in car lots, 
or 85¢ in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 
BALED HAY AND STRAW.—New clover, 
car lots, $8@10 ®@ ton; from store, $10@11; car 
lots of No. 1 timothy, buying at $10@11; store 
lots, small bales, selling at $12@13 # ton; 
clover, mixed, $9@10 for car lots; straw, in 
car lots, $5 50; and from store, $7@8 # ton. 
BEANS.—Nothing doing. Quoted at $2 15 
® bu. for city picked mediums. 
POTATOES.—Quoted at $1 40Q1 60 ® bbi., 
as to quality. 
HIDES.—Green city, 4@4o ® B., country, 
5@5c; cured, 6140; green calf, 44¢@5c; salt- 
ed, do, 6264c;sheep-skins, 600@$1 50 each; 
bulls, stag and grubby hides } off. 
APPLES.—Quoted at $160@2 @ bbl. for 
g00d to fancy stock. Trade more active. 
PEARS.—The market is fairly active, stocks 
being ample. Bartletts sell at $4@4 50 ® bbl. 
for ordinary, and $6@7 for extra fine; com- 
mon varieties quote1 at $3@4 ® bbl. 
PEACHES.—Were plentiful and active yes- 





terday at $1 256@3 ® bu. for Michigan. Dela- 


wares, $1 5\@1 75 ® %-bu. basket, outside for 
yeliow fruit. 

PLU M8.--Scarce but without much inquiry. 
Damsons nominal at $2@2 50 per bu. 
BLACKBERRIES —The supply and demand 
about equal and the market stcady at $8@3 50 
for wild, and $3 25@3 75 ® bu. for Lawtons. 
GRAPES.—Recelpts were of 1ather better 
quality yesterduy bnt no advance in price was 
obtainable. Quoted at4\%@5c ® D. in stands, 
and a fraction higher. 
HUCKLEBERRIBS.—Are in ample supply 
and quoted at $3@3 50 ® bu. asto quality. A 
good deal of poor stock on band. 
HOPS.—Quoted as follows: State nominal; 
New York, 15@18e ® ®.; Washington Ter- 
ritory, 18@150; Bavarian, 28@270; Bohemian, 
25@B0c. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: 
Roosters, 5@6c @ B.; chickens, 9c; turkeys, 
10%@l1lc; ducks, 8c; spring chicks, 11@120; 
pigeons, ® pair, 25c. Demand good and mar- 
ket rather poorly supplied. 

EARLY VEGETASBLES.—Dealers are sell- 
ing at the following range of prices: 
Tomatoes, 80c@$l ® bu. for common and $1 50 
@1 76 ® bu. for Fijiand Acme. Cucumbers, 
12@15c B® doz. Cabbages, 80@900 @ bbl. 
Green peas, 35c por bu. Celery, 25@30c ® doz. 
bunches. Corn, 6@8c P doz 

WATERMELONS.—Qnoted at $15@18 # 100. 
Supply ample. 

NUIMEG MELONS—Selling at a range of 
$2 50@ 275 per bbl. Supply ample and demand 


good. 
ONIONS.—Market quiet and steady at $3@ 
825 per bbl. Supply fair. 


PROVISIONS.—Mess pork has declined 25c 
per bbl.; lard, bams and bacon are all higher. 
No other changes have taken place. Quota- 
tions here are as follows: 


SE Ds 555 cake pccens ecveneasa 15 25 @i5 60 
PRIN 0 6.000 600660 006s 0 secenccce 17 00 @I17 2% 
EE MON. 0:6, ccnckp acho cecns ede 1750 @l7 75 
Lard in tierces, @ D............ 8% 9 
Lard in kegs, P D............... 9B 9% 
Hams, B BD ..0. voce sccccves corece 138 18% 
Shoulders, P W.......... cree sees 9d 9% 
Choice bacon, ® B....%..... awe 1%@ 12 
Extra mess beef, new per bbi.... @ 7 50 
Pi. @ be-f...... re 
Dricd beef hams. 1000 @10 80 
ey re ee IK%@ 4 


HAY —The following is a reoord of tne 
sales a: the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price ner ton: 


Monday—23 loads: Seven at $12; five at 
$11; three at $13 and $10; two at $11 50; one 
at $12 50, $10 25 and $8. 

Tuesday—33 loads: Eight at $12; sever at 
$11; five at $11 50 and $10; three at $13; one 
at $12 75, $12 50, $11 25, $10 75 and $10 50. 

Wednesday—13 loads: Three at $13; two 
at $12 50, $12, 811 50 and $i0. 

Thnursday—I4 loads: Three at $13 and $12; 
two at $10; one at $14, $1250, $1150, $11, 
$10 50 and $9 50. 

Friday—i5 loads: Fourat $12; three at $14; 
two at $13 50, $13 and $1250; one at $11 50 
and $11. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





King’s Yards. 
Friday, Aug. 17, 1888. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
1,113 head of cattle on sale. Thereceipts of 
native cattle was lighter than last week, but 
the supply of westerns was larger, 60 that 
there was no scarcity of cattle, 80 far a3 num- 
bers were concerned, but anything in the 
shape of good cattle was hard te findin the 
yards. There was a good demand early in 
day and prices were a shade stronger than 
last week, but towards the close the market 
weakened and the late sales were made at 
about last week's prices. Stockers were the 
only class that sold lower, and for these the 
demand was extremely lignt and nard to seil 
ata decline of 25 cents from former rates. 
The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS; 
Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 


Extra wraded steers, weighing 1,300 

GD RE MAIO. s case nccenesontesacspeage 4 50@4 75 
Choice steers, fine, fat and we 

formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs.,.........- 4 24 40 
Good steers, well fatted, wei 

GEO CO 1,100 IDG. . 000000 cccccceccevese 8 75@4 00 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 

cows, heifers and light steers...... 8 W@s 75 


Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Lig’ 

thin cows, heifers, stags amd bulla 2 40@2 60 
Stockers 2 2W@Q@z 50 
Bulls 


seen eeee er eweene Poe eee eee ee eee 


rrr errr errerer Clee e eee 


Robb sold J Wreford 5 fair heifers av 795 
lbs at $3 40 and 8 fair butchers’ steers av 850 
Iba at $3 50. 

Hill sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 16 
head of good butchers’ stock av 1,076 lbs at 


30. 
Sees sold Genther 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 934 ibs at$3 75, and a mixed lot of 10 head 
of fair butchers’ stock to Stonehouse av 872 
ibs at $2 80. 

Sullivan sold Reagan 25 mixed westerns av 
755 Ibs at $2 60 and 27to Denk av 808 lbs at 
$2 65. 

Corwin sold Hersch 4 fair butchers’ steers 
av 920 lbs at $3 60 and a mixed lot of 16 head 
of thin butchers’ stock to Flieschman ay 
av 843 lbs at $2 60. 

Cuiver sold Hersch 3 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,026 lbs at $3 65 and a mixed lot of 10 head 
of good butchers’ stock to Wreford & Beck 
av 1,090 lbg at $3 25. 

Payne sold Wreford & Beck 3 good butch- 
ers’ steers av 1,096 lbs at $3 75 and a mixed 
lot of 25 head ef thin butchers’ stock to 
Stonehouse av 668 |bs at $2 50. 

Adams sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 7 

head of fair butchers’ stock av 780 lbs at $3. 

Brooka sold McGee 30 mixed westerns av 
944 Ibs at $2 50 and 44 to Murphy av 710 ibs 
at $2 45. 

Gleason sold Kamman a mixed lot of 7 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 592 lbs at 
lbs at $2 50. 

McMulien sold Marx 6 fair butchers’ steers 
BV 965 Ibs at $325 and a mixed lotof 10 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock to McIntire av 610 
lbs at $2 30. 

Robb sold Kammon a mixed lot of 7 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 765ibs at $2 60. 

P Allen sold Brooka 13stockers av 663 lbs at 

2 30. 

Pinkney sold Knoch 5 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,038 ibs at $4 60. 

Chase sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 10 head 
ot fair butchers’ stock av 837 Ibs at $3. 

Wreford & Beok so!d Mason 27 mixed west- 
erns ay 760 Ibs at $2 55 and 34 to Kelly av 752 
ibs at $2 60. 

McMullen sold Kellogg @ mixed lot of 14 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 805 lbs at 
$2 60. 

Sprague sold Kofski a mixed lot of 6 head 
of Kee | butchers’ stock av 876 lbs at $3 35. 
< Capwell sold Grant a mixed lot of 4 head of 
“fair butchers’ stéck av 860 lbs at $2 70. 

‘Allen sold Mclatire a mixed lot of 8 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 560 lbs at $2 25. 

Purdy sold Voigt @ mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 845 lbs at $3 and 6 av 

80. 
yp sold Kolb a mixed lot of 18 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 730 lbs at $2 70 
and 6 thin ones to Kellogg av 758 lbs at $2 50. 

Wreford & Beck sold Cross 85 mixed west- 
erns av 752 ibs at $2 > and 32 to Farnam av 

he same price, 
ig. bebe sold H Roe a mixed lot of 10 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 734 lbs at $2 60. 

‘Allen sold Reagan a mixed lot of 7 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 820 lbs at $2 10. 

Beardsley sold Stonehouse & mixed lot of 9 
head of thin butchers stock av 654 ibs at 


I Seas sold Sullivan & F 80 stockers av 


529 ibs at $2. 
Wietze! sold Sullivan& F 9 stockers av 606 


lbs at $2 15. 
stove & Beck sold RCaplis 34 mixed 


terns av 727 lbs at $2 50. 
"Judson sold H Roe 4 thin heifers av 780 lbs 


t $2 40. 
| ear sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 18 


head of fair butchers’ stock av 765 lbs at 
75. 
a sold Brooka 12 stockers av 606 Ibs at 


SHEEP. 
The offerings of sheep numbered 1,757 head. 
Sheep were in good demand, and although 
prices were no higher than those of one week 
ago, yet sales were made more readily. 
Baker sold Young 55 av 82 lbs at $350. 


Scofield sold Fitzpatrick 17 av 85 lbs at $3, 
Phillpot seld Purdy 46 lambs av &7 lbs at $5, 





atS. 





— sold John Kobinson 16 av 85 lbs 
ou 80ld Loosemore 125 av 172 lbs at 


Gleen sold 
Ibe at $3 26. 

Switzer & Ack! d & Beck 37 
av 77 ibe at $3. ey sold Wrefor 

Adams sold Wreford & Beck 5), part lambs, 
~~ lbs at $3 75, 

arris sold M 2! be, av 74 lbs 

at $4 25, orey 25, part lambs, 

Watson sold Morey 75 av 76 lbs at $3 60. 

Knox sold Morey 32 av 75 Ibs at $3 25. 

Whittaker sold Young 50 av 72 lbs at $3. 
an” sold Fitzpatrick 53 lamhsav 58 lbs 


Andrews 30, part lambs, av 66 


Moore sold Monahan 79 av 60 Ibs at $2 85. 

Gregory sold Eilis 15 av 85 lbs at $3 15. 

Judson sold Fitzpatrick 154 av 66 lbs at $3. 

een are ae Andrews 22 av 81 Ibs at $3 30. 

reoil sold Fit trick 84, part lambs 

av 79 lbs at $3 75, ° : 
om sold John Robinson 111 av 74 lbs at 

Shepard sold Andrews 47 av 82 lbs at $3 25. 

Pinkney sold Wreford & Beck 184 av 80 lbs 
at $3 60. 

HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 1,505 head. 
The hog market got another black eye to day, 
bnyers knocking off another 15@20 cents 
from the prices of last week. The decline in 
hogs in this market during the past three 
weeks amounts to 76@80 cents per hundred, 
the highest point reached was $660. About 
ail the hogs coming forward at this time are 
“grassers."’ They have not cost the farmers 
much, but they are the highest priced meat 
in our market to-day. 4 
we sold RS Webb 41 av 199 lbs at 


Morley sold Campbell 14 av 145 lbs at $5 20. 

Spicer sold R 8 Webb 37 av 155 Ibs at $5 45. 

Gregory sold Brooka 64 av 141 lbs at $5 10. 

McMullen sold RS Webb 29 av 213 lbs at 
$5 40. 

Purdy sold Rauss 33 av 174 lbs at $5 75. 
on sold RS Webb 15 av 158 ibs at 


Lovgcor sold Rauss 28 av 228 lbs at $5 65. 
Capwell sold Webb Bros 61 av 180 lbs at 
$5 6u. 
Whittaker sold Sullivan 51 av 158 Ibs at $5. 
Glenn soid Kk 8 Webb 55 av 171 lbs at $5 50. 
Tucker sold Rauss 15 av 168 Ibs at $5 60. 
Adams sold Kuner 10 av 10% ibs at $5 40. 
Moore sold Kuner 13 av 107 Ibs at $5 25. 
Kalaber sold Rauss 61 av 184 lbs at $5 55. 
Allen sold Webb Bros ll av 213 lbs at $5 65. 
Minnavgt sold Campbell 13 av 168 Ibs at 
$5 55. 
Shaw sold Campbell 11 av 192 Ibs at $5 75. 
Knox sold Webb Bros 42 av 163 ibs at 


$5 40. 
Bird sold RS Webb 68 av 170 Ibs at $5 55. 
Watson sold Pvach 16 av 105 Ibs at $5 40. 


Harris told Kauss 20 av 240 lbs at $5 75. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Webb Bros 66 avy 172 
Ibs at $5 Tu 

Watson sold R S Webb Il av 
$5 50. 

Tabor sold Webb Bros 64 av i196 lbs at $5 90. 

Reason sold Webb Bros 34 av 184 lbs at 
$5 40. 

Gleason sold R S Webb 36 av 201 Ibs at 

6U. 
Sprague sold R 8 Webb 18 av 165 lbs at 
5 


221 Ibs at 


Huntley sold R S Webb 20 av 173 lbs at 
60. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Friday, Aug. 17, 1888 
The receipts at these yards were 505 catt'e 
and 76 hogs. No sales were made. 


Butfalo. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 10,976 against 11,324 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 215 car loads on sale. The 
demand for good to choice heavy cattle was 
fair and for this class prices were 5@10 cents 
higher than on Saturday, but common half 
fat grassy lots were dull and irregular. The 
best steers on sale ranged at $5 85@6 10; one 
load of extra Herefords taken by Christ bring- 
ing $6 25; good to extra 1,335 to 1,450 ibs, 
$5 40@5 75; good shipping 1,200 to 1'300 lbs, 
$4@5 20, with light fat pony butchers’ steers 
of 1,000 to medium steers of 1,150 lbs at $#@ 
450. Mixed butchers’ stock sold all the way 
from $3 to $410, as to quality. Old cows 
were dull at $2 to $265, and stags, half fat 
cattle and coarse green stock as bad as at any 
time thia ssason. Stockers and feeders were 
a full \e per cwt lower. Gooa stockers 
brought $2 65@%35. Bulis were in libera! 
supply and light stock and sausage lots lower, 
selling at $2 to $250. Choice fat to export 
lots, $2 75@3 25. The receipts were very 
light on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
with no material change in prices. On Friday 
there were six loads on sale. The market 
was quiet, but prices were steady. The fol- 
lowing were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Boeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,500 to 1,600 lbs................. 86 00Z6 2% 


Choice Beeves—Fine, fat,  well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 


EE isdn Cane thdesenk ene <4540045 5 60@5 99 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,300 to 1,400.............. 4 8035 49 
Medium Gradea—Steers iv fine flesh, 

weighing 1,1 tq 110) «ng ; 4 00@4 40 
—_ Butchers’—Steers aver 

080 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to go 

quality...... D becencuoeberdeae 0¥dee¥s 3 BO@4 00 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for 

slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 2 7594 00 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

GRBNOB . coc cave ccce ccccccdece 5se8 cose 2 50@3 00 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 23 00@3 2% 
Fat bulls fair to extra.............. - 25028 25 


previous week. The offerings of sheep on 
Monday consisted of 60 car loads. For good 
sheep the demand was active and prices 10 
cents higher than those of Saturday, com- 
mon steady. Fair to good sheep of 80 to 90 
Ibs sola at $3 90@4 40; choice, 95 to 100 Ibs, 
$4 50@4 75, though a few very closely-selected 
lots brought $5; culls to common 75 lb sheep, 
$3@3 75. Lambs were in liberal supply, and 
western ranged all the way from $4 50@6 75 
as to quality. The market on Tuesday was 
barely steady for good sheep and lower for 
lambs. The demand was fairly active on 
Wednesday and Thursday, with light receipts 
and prices were steady. On Friday the of- 
ferings consisted of 10 car loads. For sheep 
the market was steady, but lambs were 15@25 
cents lower than on Monday. Culls and com- 
mon sheep sold at $3@3 75; fair to good 80 to 
90 lbs, $3 90@4 40; choice 95 to 100 lbs, $4 50@ 
4 76; lambs, common to extra, $4 25@6 50. 
Hoas.—Receipts 30,265, against 35,343 the 
previous week. There were 50 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday. “The quality averaged 
poor and tke marxet ruled slow. For good 
corn-fed hogs the market was steady, but 
‘* grassers ‘’ were very dull and lower. Good 
to choice corn fed Yorkefs, brought $6 20@ 
$640; common, light, and grassy, $5 75@6; 
g0od co-rn-fed medium, $6 60@6 60; a few 
choice fancy selected, $6 65@6 70; common 
Michigans and grassy, $6 10@6 25. A num- 
ber of common, thin hogs were held over that 
are not even fit for stockers. On Tuesday 
there were 22 loads on sale, 18 of which had 
been left over from the day before. They 
were mostly ‘‘grassers’’ and cold at still 
lower rates. The market on Wednesday and 
Thursday ruled steady with very light re- 
ceipts. On Friday the offerings of hogs num- 
bered 1,200. The market was active and 
prices 5@10 cents higher than on Thursday, 
but 16@165 cents lower thanon Monday. Good 
to choice Yorkers sold at $5 85@6 40; selected 
medium weights, $6 40@6 55, grassers, $590 


Chicago. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts, 38,508 against 37,026 
last week. Shipments 10,674. The receipts 
on Monday numbered 9,515 head, of whieh 
about 5,000 were Texans and Indians. The 
demand for desirable corn-fed beeves was 
brisk and they sold about 10c higher, but cat- 
tle worth $3 50@5 25 sold at former quota- 
tions. Competition between dressed beel 
men and outside buyers was quite brisk, and 
the former secured quite a good many 
bunches at $5 45@5 87. Six carloads of 
Nebraska cattle, av 1,878 to 1,426 lbs, sold to 
New York shippers at $6 15. The next highest 
price was $590 for 17 steers av 1,531 Ibs 
Fastern shippers bought poor to choice 1,061 





Huntley sold Morey 60, part lambs av 56 )bs 
| fed Coloradoes, av 1,439 lbs, sold at $5 873¢ 


to 1,426 lb steers at $3 4065 8°, few be ow 
$425. Dressed beef men bought 991 to 1,489 
1b steers at $3 256@5 873¢; six car'oads of corn- 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ver 100,000 Sold L 
The Best General Purpose Plow in the World 





Patent Chilled py 








a few minutes’ use, and the 


SIXTH —The woodwork being free 
SEV ENTH-—The Oiiver is economical in 


givine the number and hand 
TENTH —The OLIVER CHILLED PLO 
TWELFTH 
THIRTEENTH —Yonr neizhbors will te 
FOU RTEENTH—tThere are 


than apy other plow in use. 


from mortices permits easy, 


-The Oliver has a record unparalleled 


over 1,100,000 Oliver Chilled Piows in actual use 
time as apy other plow manufactured. 





chilled, have no soft spotsin them, will scour i 


The heaviest coat of rust that can 





ast Year! 


he ees 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


Farmers and Plowmen, there are Fifteen Reasons why You 
Should Use Nothing but tke Oliver Chilled Plow: 


FIRST —They are the Original and Only Chilled Plows made. 
SECON D—They are adapted to all kinds of soil, and will do first-class work in Sod or Stubble. 
THIRD—The mould-boards are thoroughly 
FOU RT H—liver’s Chilled Metal wil! not corrode. 


n any soil, and will not wear ont in ten year, 
accumulate on it will be entirely removad br 


mould-board will be as bright and smooth as ever. 


repairs, and when your share is renewed you 


you are sure of a perfect fit. 
W has hundreds of imitators. 


FIFTH —The Oliver has a thorough center draft, runs lighter than any other plow, and is under the complete control of the Operator 
rapid and perfect adjustment, for either two or three horses, 


have an ertirely new cutting surface. 


EIGHT H—It is fitted with Oliver’s Patent Slip-Nose Share —a wonderful saving device in which every farmer is interested, 
NINTH-—AII parts of the Oliver Chilled Piows are fitted over temolates at the works, hence 


are exact duplicates and by simply 


, No manufacturer will try tv imitate an inferior plow. 
EL@VENTH—For ease of management, adjustibility and lightness of draft, it has no successful competitor. J 
in the history of plow making, from 1,500 in 1870 to over 100,000 in 1837. 


!l you to buy the Oliver and take no other. It will break bard dry ground when no other will, 
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subscribers alrea* 
To introduce tt into 


400,000 






AND PRACTICAL 


FROM NOW to 


ON RECEIPT OF 





and a six ioad bunch of grassy Kansas cattle 
av 1,199 lbssold at $3 25: some 1,155 ib Kan- 
sas steers sold at $3 8744; most of the native 
beef cattle sold to dressed beef men at $4 85 
@5 25; some 1,061 lb natives sold at $5 25; fair 
1,326 Ib natives at $450, and 1,205 lb steers 
at $3 60. Through Texas cattle sold at $1 75 
@3 15 for bulls and cows, and $2 20@3 10 for 
steers. Prices for good cattie were 5@10 
cents higher on Tuesday, but common grades 
were weaker. The market fur good stock 
was etrong on Wednesday, but for anything 
else prices were 10@15 cents lower, and on 
Thursday ruled strong. On Friday the re- 
ceipts numbered 17,000 head. The market 
ruled steady and strong, closing at the fol- 
lowing 





QUOTATIONS: 


Fancy bred beeves.........+.. sseees #6 35@6 50 
Good to choice 1,300 to 1,550 Ibs...... 5 7026 35 
Medium to good ,1,100 to 1,250..... «- 4 30@5 75 





COMMON BEOTE .. 2. cccccccccscccccccge 3 654 45 
Native grassers, 950 to 1,800........... 3 2@4 00 
Distillery-fed steers.............s00005 4°0@5 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... 2 80@38 15 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 

McGee tienhs ene ceek diets n 0.6 e000 1 60@2 70 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1.800 Ibs 2 30@4 0) 
Texas steers 740 to 1,100 lbs........... 2 1023 50 
DOP WOR GEUEIO, . cane ce cosh Geesceee (ins 2 75@5 00 
Stock steers, 500 to 900........ . 2 4083 00 
Feeding steers. 900 to 1.200. ......... 3 W@s 60 


Hoas.—Receipts 35,736 against 50,459 last 
week. Shipments 17,107. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 9,469. The 
supply was light and with a good demand 
prices were advanced 5@10 cents, but befere 
the close the market weakened and the ad- 
vance on all but the best was lost. Poor to 
paime light sold at $5 80@6 45; inferior mixed 
to choice heavy, $5 80@6 55; skips and cuils, 
$3 50@5 60. Prices were 5@10 cents lower 
on Tuesday and another 5@10 cents was 
taken off Wednesday, Dut closing a sbade 
better on Thursday. On Friday there were 
8,000 hogs received. The demand was active 
and prices ranged 5@10ccnts higher. Poor 
to prime light sold at $5 80@6 40; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $5 85@6 45; skips and 
culls, $3 50@5 70. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











POWDER 


Absolutely “ure. 


never varies. A marvel of purity, 


and wholesomeness. 
oriinary «i and 
tion with the multitude of low test, short 


cond, Hora Bazine PowDun CO. 100 fail 


street Mew rork. 


than 











Four Months—balance of this year, 


Silver 
NTS |: 
ae ees SPs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION DEALERS 


l , and three times as many being sold at the present 
. is warranted to do better work and more of it with the same amount of draft 


FIFTEENTH —Finally, these plows are better known, have reached a larger sale, have had a longer run, have proved more popely 
and given better satisfaction than any other plows on the face of the globe. 












y? Why not MAKE IT A MILLION? 


z mullion families we offer the PAILADELPHIA f; 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HOUSEKEEPER 


JANUARY, 1889 


We have engaged for the coming season the 
most popular and best known writers in 
America to write Expressly for our col- 
umns, original copyrighted matter. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
Mary J. Holmes, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Will Carleton, 
Robert J. Burdette, 
Eliza R. Parker, 
Kate Upson Clarke, 
Mrs. John Sherwood; 
Florine Thayer McCray, 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 













thing new and original. Edited by an ha ee 
terns guaranteed correct and reliable an 


difficulty in working them. 
Interior Decorations—By Mrs. A. R. Ramsey 


Hints on Home Dressmaking— 
By Emma M. Hooper. 


your ammar.” 


THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR — 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 











SI 
= 








i 


Over 250 Horses with Colic Treated ip 
the Detroit Fire Department With- 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verifiel by published Anaua 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit Boarc 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which chal 
le: the world; better than any number of in 


dividual testimonials. 
It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cram > 4 
er 


tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Diso 


neys or Bladder. 
t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colic 


Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 
It wilt Cure in Si : Coli, Hoove, Diarrhea: 
or Dysentery, when given acce.ding to directions 


IT WILL PAY 


very ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to kee; 
this invaluable remedy always on hand for cases 
of emergency. Each bottle contains eight ful 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen dose; 
forsheep. A —— dose in Colic when given ix 
time usually has the desired effect. It will no! 
spoil by age. 


PRICE, $100 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surgeos 


201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 
3" Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


1000 MEN WANTED 


To sell our Nursery-stock. Reliable Men of 
energy can find permanent employment and 
big pay. Particularsfree State age and enclose 
stamp. CULLEN bROS. & CO., Nurserymen, Im- 
porters and Growers, Rochester, N.Y. jiy13-3m 


WE BUY aeens kiss, Produce, 


Dried Fruits and sell on commission. Write us 
fully for prices. 


BIATHEWAT & CO., 
22 Central Wharf, Boston, 











Established 1878—Members Chamber Commerce 


























Artistic Needlework-Finely Illustrated. Every- 
Pat- 
so clearly 
7 ec and illustrated that a novice would have no 


Profusely Illustrated. New Ideas and Original Designs 
New Fashions—By Mrs. James H. Lampgrt. 


Instructive articles on ‘How to Appear Well in 
Society,” ‘“‘How to Talk Well and Improve 







Finest and most costly illus. 
4 trations by the best artists 
in the country. 
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Breakfast and Dinner Parties—Home Cook 
ing, Dainties and Desserts. Teas, Suppers, Luach- 
eons and Receptions. Gives explicitly all the litte 
details women want to know. Tells how to enter- 
tain guests, how to serve refreshments, what to 
have, and and how to make it. 

How Women Can Make Money—By Eis 
RopMan Cuurcn. 

Talks With Mothers—By eminent physicians 

Greatly ENLARGED and IMPROVED 


Handsomeiy printed on fine paper 
and profusely iDustrased. | 20 Pages. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILA., PA. 















READ CAREFULLY.—One Watch Free Te All 
Z-asey eupeane "20-% a2qena 


This ts a watch that ordinarily sells for 15.00. °° 
60d .ys we will sell them at 98 and give every OF 


E 


n 


will pt us ——— ~~ 4 
we will send the wa’ Farge! ct 
If found perfectly satisfactory, gorse 4 


one cent. © 
do not pay me ratches 


—_ train movement, complete with a 40u 


spect. 
helps us to sell gold and 


mammoth cv rear 


Werecommend this watch to 
worties t. Mention this paper when ordering. 


clipse Wind Mil 
Will be found to meet every requirement in f 


power service, and lea 6 in 


STRENGTH, REGULATION and DURABILITY. 
In connection we carry an assortment © 
improved 


Pumps, Stock Tanks, Grinders, Shellers, Etc. 


HAY PRESSES! 


The Eclipse Double-Acting Continuous Press- 


or SIMPLE—STRONG—DURABLE, rai 
e best for either Hay or Straw. | 18 0 
mail to applicants complete descriptive circa!® 

a 


ve goods. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO» 
Lake and La Salle Streets, 
CHICACO. 
a4-6t 2tam 








——_——o 


For a “BIG INJUN” 8-Wheol Salty Five 


Address GLAE! MANUF'G CO. Albion, 














